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CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY 

HE Centennial History of the Amer- 

ican Peace Society, by Edson L. Whit- 
ney, is now in the hands of the printer. 
It will make a volume of nearly four hun- 
dred pages. Copies at $3.00 each will be 
available in time for the Cleveland Con- 
ference. The work sets forth in detail 
the facts in the history of the American 
Peace Society for the first hundred years. 
Peace workers will turn to it for many 
years to come, for it is a definite record 
of the organized peace movement in 
America from its beginnings. Those un- 
able to attend the Cleveland sessions may 
order the book directly of the American 
Peace Society, Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE CLEVELAND 
CONFERENCE 
“A Breath of Wind in the Sails” 
LEVELAND’S support of the com- 
ing World Conference on Interna- 
tional Justice is an expression of man’s 
deepest desire. War, as a means of set- 
tling international disputes, is today 
more universally condemned than ever be- 
fore in history. Men and women every- 
where, governments included, are de- 
manding a better way for the settlement 
of international controversies. When the 
people of Cleveland invited the American 
Peace Society to celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary within their gates, 





they had in mind, of course, their affec- 
tion for Theodore E. Burton, President 
of the Society and their most distin- 
guished fellow-citizen. But they were not 
unmindful of the possibilities in such a 
conference for the furtherance of a better 


international understanding. In the lan- 
guage of Woodrow Wilson, they had 
caught “the voices of humanity that are 
in the air.” 

The organized peace movement began 
in 1815. Just now the historians are dis- 
covering that movement. It is an inter- 
esting chapter in history. Its first pages 
had been written by the author of the 
Book of Genesis, by the writer of the sec- 
ond chapter of Isaiah, and by the prophet 
who penned the fourth chapter of Micah. 
Pierre Dubois, in the early fourteenth 
century, and the poet Dante, of the same 
period, argued for organization in the in- 
terest of peace. Down through the inter- 
vening centuries Erasmus, Crucé, Grotius, 
Penn, Rousseau, Bentham, and Kant did 
the same thing. 

But, of special interest to the people of 
Ohio, the second Peace Society in the 
history of the world, following the founda- 
tion of the New York Peace Society by 
only a few days, was organized in Warren 
County of their State. 

From our records we are able to re- 
port that on the second of December, 
1815, a “Society for the Promoting of 
Peace” was established in Warren County, 
State of Ohio. It appears that certain 
persons of that State had read Noah Wor- 
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cester’s “Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War.” In consequence they had become 
“impressed by the horrors, the devasta- 
tions, the greed, misery, and woe attend- 
ant on a state of war, and, animated with 
the view of the comfort, tranquillity, and 
benefits attendant on a state of peace, a 
number of citizens of Warren County, of 
different denominations as to religion, 
formed themselves into a society at the 
time above mentioned, without having 
any knowledge at that time that any simi- 
lar society existed on earth.” It is re- 
corded that this society soon divided it- 
self into four branches, consisting of up- 
wards of one hundred members, “amongst 
whom are some respectable clergymen and 
statesmen.” They had at that time pub- 
lished 3,000 copies of certain numbers of 
Worcester’s “The Friend of Peace.” On 
the 11th of March, 1817, a fifth branch 
was established at Leesburg, Ohio, at the 
first meeting of which nearly fifty per- 
sons entered their names as members. 

From the fourth annual report of the 
Ohio Society for the Promotion of Peace, 
in 1819, we learn that— 


“The number of peace societies in the 
State of Ohio has been increased since 
our last report. A female peace society 
has been organized on Mill Creek, near 
Cincinnati. A society at Athens 
has been some time since organized, com- 
posed of about twenty members, the presi- 
dent of which is the Rev. Mr. Lindley, 
president of the college, and Professor 
Dana their corresponding _ secretary. 
There are also several officers of the col- 
lege who are officers of this newly or- 
ganized peace society. This society is 
composed of some of the principal char- 
acters in Athens County. The whole 
number of peace societies in Ohio known 
to us is eight.” 


The Cleveland will 


conference in 


achieve something immeasurably worth 
while if it does nothing more than to un- 
earth further the history of the peace 
movement in Ohio. 
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Following the beginnings of the peace 
movement in New York, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts in 1815, the notion that 
men should be able to evolve substitutes 
for war grew with no little rapidity. 
Great international peace congresses 
began in 1843, and by 1851 the peace 
movement was strong and lusty, especially 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
Then came wars—the Crimean War, our 
Civil War, the Franco-German War, and 
at last the World War. 

At the outbreak of the World War over 
seventy peace organizations were affiliated 
with the American Peace Society. Most 
of them disappeared because of the war, 
but the American Peace Society lived on 
through that tragic experience, as it has 
lived through many another war. 

The things for which the Society stand 
are quite simple. It believes that the 
rights and duties of nations are dependent 
upon each other and mutually related; 
that the processes of peace between 
nations are the processes of justice. It 
believes that these processes of justice can 
be attained by due processes of law. It 
believes that nations can achieve their 
interests by means other than war. Asa 
corporation, it is devoted to the study of 
international relations and to those pro- 
cesses of education upon which inter- 
national co-operation must rest. 

The American Peace Society, however, 
does not profess to have a monopoly of 
the truth in this field. The coming con- 
ference, therefore, will be something more 
than a glorification of the past and a 
series of panegyrics upon the great men 
and women who have built the Society. 
It will be an opportunity for the members 
of the Society freely to express their views 
about the policies of their Society—past, 
present, and future—and to advise as to 
the new labors of the new day. The 
American Peace Society expects to profit 
greatly by the Cleveland Conference. 
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But the conference will be more—far 
more—than a benefit to the American 
Peace Society. It will be a voice speak- 
ing to men and women across the world. 
It will be an encouragement to those who 
believe in the mutuality of interests com- 
mon to all peoples. It will help clear 
the way for those concerned to promote 
co-operative effort, to enlarge the achieve- 
ments of collective national and inter- 
national groups. There are men and 
women in every country of the world, 
growing in numbers, who firmly believe 
that these progressive achievements will 
naturally both produce and follow finer 
and finer forms of acceptable and gen- 
erally accepted laws, out of which flows 
that justice which is the mother of any 
durable peace between States. The 
Cleveland Conference will hearten all 
such persons. As M. Briand, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, remarked to 
us in his office last summer, the con- 
ference will be “a breath of wind in the 
sails.” 


THE PROGRAM 


HE program of the World Conference 

on International Justice, to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May 7 to 11, 1928, 
and throughout the State of Maine, May 
13, 14, and 15, has passed through the 
usual vicissitudes of programs. There is 
no doubt, however, of the interest nor of 
the importance of the coming conferences. 

In Cleveland there will be nine gen- 
eral assemblies: three May 7, two May 8, 
two May 9, one May 10, and one the eve- 
ning of Friday, May 11. 

Monday, May 7, is to be known as “Ohio 
Day.” The first public general assembly 
will be held in the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, seating over 13,000, at 10 o’clock 
am. Ten thousand representatives of 
the schools will be present. There will be 
addresses by the Governor of Ohio; the 
Mayor of Cleveland; Hon. Theodore E. 
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Burton, President of the American Peace 
Society; Hon. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education ; Henry 
Turner Bailey, friend of every lover of 
art. At 12:30 there will be a luncheon 
for the heads of the commissions. At 3 
p. m., again in the Public Auditorium, 
there will be a second general assembly, 
consisting of: the presentation to the City 
of Cleveland of a new portrait of Presi- 
dent Coolidge by Edith Stevenson 
Wright; and of the Ohio State Peace Ora- 
torical Contest. For the meeting at 8 
o’clock in the evening, at the Public Audi- 
torium, the program will include: Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, of Norway; Sir Esme 
Howard, British Ambassador to the 
United States; Herr Friederich Wilhelm 
von Prittwitz, German Ambassador to the 
United States; and M. Paul Claudel, Am- 
bassador from France, and Newton Baker. 

Tuesday, May 8, will be American 
Peace Society Day. The commissions will 
meet at 10 o’clock a.m. At 12:30 there 
will be a luncheon, to be addressed by 
representatives of national organizations 
on their relations to world friendship. 
Rev. Gill Robb Wilson, National Chaplain 
of the American Legion; Mr. Arch 
Klumph, formerly head of Rotary Inter- 
national; Henry C. Heinz, President 
Kiwanis International, Miss Cornelia 
Adair, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and representatives of 
the Red Cross and other organizations 
will speak. 

The fourth general assembly will be held 
at 3 p. m., in the Masonic Auditorium. 
The meeting will be addressed by Prof. 
Merle E. Curti, of Smith College; Dr. 
James Brown Scott, Walter A. Morgan, 
D. D., a Director of the American Peace 
Society, Linley Gordon and others, and 
representatives of other peace and patri- 
otic organizations. 

The fifth general assembly will be held 
at 8 o’clock, in the Masonic Auditorium, 
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with addresses by Governor Ralph Brew- 
ster, of Maine; Dr. Paul Milyukoff, most 
distinguished living Russian, Don J. 
Rafael Oreamuno, Costa Rican Minister 
to the United States, Judge Florence 
Allen, and Justice Antonio Sanchez 
Bustamente, of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


Wednesday, May 9, is to be known as 
“Neighbors Day.” The commissions will 
meet at 10 o’clock a. m. At 12:30 there 
will be a good-will luncheon, under the 
auspices of civic and commercial organi- 
zations of Cleveland and the State of 
Ohio, to be addressed by Senator Charles 
P. Beaubien, of Canada; Mr. Herman 
Bernstein, author and journalist of the 
United States; Dr. Paul Milyukoff, and 
representatives of Latin America. At 
3 p. m., at the Masonic Auditorium, there 
will be the sixth general assembly, with 
addresses by Prof. Jesse Herman Holmes, 
of Swarthmore College, Prof. Elizabeth 
Wallace, of the University of Chicago, 
writer and traveler, and His Excellency 
Sefior Don Orestes Ferrara, the Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States. The 
program in the evening at the Masonic 
Auditorium, for the seventh general as- 
sembly, will include addresses by the 
Honorable Vincent Massey, Canadian 
Minister to the United States; Cosme 
de la Torriente, formerly Cuban Ambas- 
sador to the United States and to Spain; 
Sefior Dr. Don Ricardo J. Alfaro, Min- 
ister of Panama to the United States; and 
Senator Raoul Dandurand, of Canada. 

Thursday, May 10, is to be known as 
“World Day.” The commissions will 
meet at 10 o’clock a.m. At 12:30 there 
will be a world friendship luncheon, under 
the auspices of women’s social and patri- 
otic organizations of Cleveland and of the 
State of Ohio. His Excellency M. Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, and representatives of 
Finland, Lithuania and other lands 
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will speak. At 3:30 p. m. there will 
be an automobile ride, ending with a tea 
at the Cleveland Art Museum, where rep- 
resentatives of various countries will ap- 
pear in their native costumes. The eighth 
general assembly will be held at 8 o’clock 
in the evening, in the Masonic Hall, in- 
cluding addresses by His Excellency 
Sefior Don Orestes Ferrara, Cuban Am- 
bassador to the United States; Sefior Dr. 
Don Alejandro César, Minister of Nica- 
ragua to the United States; Sefior Don 
Alejandro Padilla, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador to the United States, M. Martino, 
the Italian Ambassador, and Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, President of Howard Univer- 
sity. 

Friday, May 11, will be known as “Re- 
port Day.” At 10 o’clock a. m., in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Cleveland, Com- 
missions 1, 2, and 3 will submit their re- 
ports to a general meeting of the dele- 
gates. At 3 o’clock p. m. the rest of the 
commissions will submit their reports at 
the final meeting of the delegates. All 
commission reports will be discussed and 
acted upon at these two sessions. The 
ninth and final general assembly will be 
held in the Public Auditorium at 8:15. 
One of the principal speakers at this meet- 
ing will be M. Nicolai Sansanelli, Presi- 
dent of “Fidac,” the International Feder- 
ation of Former War Combatants. A 
summary of the report of the commis- 
sions and the work of the commissions 
will be presented at this assembly. There 
will be an address by Fred B. Smith, 
David Yui, and, it is hoped, our Secretary 
of State, Hon. Frank 8S. Kellogg. 

The sessions of the commissions will be 
far from the least important contributions 
of the Conference. Commission No. 1, on 
the International Implications of Indus- 
try, will hold its sessions in the Cleveland 
Hotei, May 8, 9, and 10, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. These sessions and all other ses- 
sions of the commissions will be open to 
the delegates. Prof. Philip Marshall 
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Brown, of Princeton University, has 
drafted a preliminary statement as a basis 
for discussion of his Commission No. 2, 
which statement is printed elsewhere in 
these columns. 

The United States Commissioner of 
Education, John J. Tigert, has a program 
covering the following three aspects of 
education: First, “The knowledge and ac- 
tivities designed for the promotion of 
international good will that the State can 
and may properly include in the curricula 
of elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools.” This subject will be discussed 
at the Tuesday session of the Commission, 
May 8, 10 to 12 o’clock. The Hon. John 
L. Clifton, Director of Education of Ohio, 
and Miss Cornelia Adair, President of the 
National Education Association, will ad- 
dress this meeting. The discussion will 
be led by Superintendent R. C. Jones, of 
the Cleveland Public Schools. Second, 
on Wednesday, May 9, from 10 to 12, the 
subject will be “Constructive programs 
for the promotion of good will among 
nations, to be carried on by institutions 
of university rank.” D. M. Solandt, As- 
sociate General Manager of the United 
Church of Canada; President George F. 
Zook, of Akron University, Ohio, and 
President George W. Rightmire, of Ohio 
State University, will speak. The dis- 
cussions will be led by Dean William F. 
Russell, Teachers’ College, New York 
City. Third, Thursday, May 10, from 10 
to 12 o’clock, the subject will be “the field 
of activity for agencies allied to the school 
systems.” Among the speakers will be 
Dr. H. B. Wilson, Director of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross; Hon. Augustus 
0. Thomas, President of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, and 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, President of the 
American Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The discussion will be led by Mrs. S. M. 
N. Marrs, President of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
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The Commission on the International 
Implications of Religion, headed by 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, chair- 
man, and Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, of 
the Federal Council of Churches, secre- 
tary, is making a wide appeal to the 
churches of our country. The prelimi- 
nary report, which is to serve as a basis 
for discussion at the sessions of this Com- 
mission, is already well in hand. 

The Commission on the International 
Implications of Social Work—Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, chairman, and Howard 
R. Knight, secretary—will hold its pre- 
liminary sessions, beginning May 2 and 
lasting until May 9, in the city of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. This was found ad- 
visable, in view of the fact that so many 
of the social workers of America will have 
to be in Memphis at that time. This 
Commission, however, will meet in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Thursday, May 10, at 10 
o’clock, and Friday, May 11, at the same 
hour. Dr. Devine announces as members 
of his commission a notable list of men 
and women most of whom have been offi- 
cials, a number of them presidents of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 

Another most important feature of the 
program is the “Commission on the Co- 
ordination of Efforts for Peace,” under 
the chairmanship of President Ernest H. 
Wilkins, of Oberlin College. When we 
remember that there are probably over 
one hundred organizations, of a more or 
less national scope, for the promotion of 
international peace, the necessity for such 
a commission readily appears. These or- 
ganizations are undoubtedly duplicating 
efforts and in a number of instances work- 
ing at cross-purposes. It is clear, there- 
fore, that a careful attempt should be 
made to effect as high a degree of co-ordi- 
nation of these several efforts as may be 
possible. The Commission will hold two 
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open meetings, May 10 and 11, in Cleve- 
land, in connection with the Centennial 
Celebration. Various organizations have 
been invited to be represented at these 
meetings, and to make such suggestions to 
the Commission as they may think appro- 
priate. It is not the idea that the hear- 
ings shall be in the nature of discussions. 
The Commission will undoubtedly ar- 
range to give individual hearings at other 
periods throughout the week. The Com- 
mission will carry on, for a period of per- 
haps a year, a study of the several peace 
organizations as they actually are, and of 
the possibility of unifying their efforts 
in some considerable measure. At the 
close of its work the Commission will 
make such report and recommendations 
as may seem appropriate. Much of the 
later work of the Commission will be car- 
ried on, naturally, by correspondence. 


OUR GOVERNMENT’S PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


HE United States has embarked upon 

its greatest of all efforts to abolish 
war, appropriately spoken of in England 
as “potentially the biggest event in mod- 
ern diplomatic history.” It is certainly 
an outstanding fact of our time. The 
little bands of peace workers who one 
hundred years ago organized themselves 
into the American Peace Society for the 
purpose of substituting for the methods 
of war the modes of pacific settlement 
evidently began a movement greater in 
its possibilities than perhaps they dared 
to believe. At that time only here and 
there had a statesman even suggested the 
practical possibilities of doing away with 
war. Now the Secretary of State of the 
United States, backed by President 
Coolidge, by the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations of the 


United States Senate, and, we have no 
doubt, by public opinion generally, is 
offering to the nations of the world a 
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draft of a very simple treaty, the purpose 
of which, however, is to do away with 
war. Our government announces that no 
effort will be spared to find a solution for 
any technical difficulty which may arise 
in the course of the negotiations. 

The initial step in this high enterprise 
was taken by Mr. Aristide Briand, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, April 6, 
1927, in a statement to representatives of 
the press, in which he suggested the aboli- 
tion of war as between France and the 
United States. Interest in this proposal 
led to the exchange of six notes be- 
tween M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg, be- 
ginning December 28, 1927. From these 
notes it appears that Secretary Kellogg 
desired to enlarge M. Briand’s proposal 
to include a general multilateral treaty, 
not only between France and the United 
States, but between all the powers. Mr. 
Kellogg wished to ban all war, whereas 
M. Briand would limit the ban to wars 
of aggression. 

April 13, Secretary Kellogg invited the 
British, the German, the Italian, and 
Japanese governments to join France and 
the United States in an agreement to sign 
a treaty the spirit and substance of which 
is as follows: 


“Deeply sensible that their high office 
imposes upon them a solemn duty to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind; 

“Inspired by a common desire not only 
to perpetuate the peaceful and friendly 
relations now happily subsisting between 
their peoples, but also to prevent war 
among any of the nations of the world; 

“Desirous by formal act to bear un- 
mistakable witness that they condemn war 
as an instrument of national policy and 
renounce it in favor of the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes ; 

“Hopeful that, encouraged by their ex- 
ample, all the other nations of the world 
will join in this humane endeavor and 
by adhering to the present treaty as soon 
as it comes into force bring their peoples 
within the scope of its beneficent provi- 
sions, thus uniting the civilized nations of 
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the world in a common renunciation of 
war as an instrument of their national 
policy ; 

“Have decided to conclude a treaty and 
for that purpose have appointed as their 
respective plenipotentiaries, 

“(Here follows the names of the execu- 
tives and rulers and blank spaces for the 
names of the plenipotentiaries) who, hav- 
ing communicated to one another their 
full powers found in good and due form 
have agreed upon the following articles: 


“Article I 


“The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations 
with one another. 


“Article II 


“The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. 


Article III 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the high contracting parties named in the 
preamble in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional requirements, and 
shall take effect as between them as soon 
as all their several instruments of ratifica- 
tion shall have been deposited at (world 
capitals). 

“This treaty shall, when it has come 
into effect as prescribed in the preceding 
paragraph, remain open as long as may 
be necessary for adherence by all the other 
powers of the world. Every instrument 
evidencing the adherence of a power shall 
be deposited at and the treaty 
shall immediately upon such deposit be- 
come effective as between the power thus 
adhering and the other powers parties 
hereto. 

“It shall be the duty of the government 
of . . . to furnish each government 
named in the preamble and every govern- 
ment subsequently adhering to this treaty 
with a certified copy of the treaty and of 
every instrument of ratification or adher- 
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ence. It shall also be the duty of the gov- 
ernment of telegraphically to 
notify such governments immediately 


upon the deposit with it of each instru- 
ment of ratification or adherence.” 

It is clear that the whole question has 
emerged from dialectical vagaries into the 
realm of practical politics. 

Of course, there are difficulties which 
might be raised should one wish to hunt 
only for difficulties. It is easy to pile 
up difficulties in the way of any achieve- 
ment. 

France was willing, we hope, to join 
with the United States in submitting such 
a proposal for the consideration of the 
other powers. True, France has men- 
tioned reservations which are not men- 
tioned in the Kellogg statement. France 
believes that she should not give up her 
rights of legitimate defense within the 
framework of existing treaties. She pur- 
poses to do no violence to her obligations 
under the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, the Locarno Agreement, or to her 
alliances with some nine other powers. 
We do not understand that the United 
States Government proposes to do away 
with the “rights of legitimate defense.” 
M. Briand feels that a multilateral pact 
such as proposed by Mr. Kellogg is practi- 
cally possible only with reservations. He 
grants that the proposal will become most 
effective when all the governments are in- 
vited to participate. He believes that any 
treaty which does not depend upon the 
security of all the States concerned would 
expose its signatories to certain real dan- 
gers; that, as suggested by Senator Borah, 
if a multilateral pact is not to become an 
instrument of oppression, the failure of 
any one signatory to observe its engage- 
ment should automatically release the 
other from their engage- 
ments toward the defaulter. It is with 
these qualifications that the French states- 
man agreed with the United States to the 
submission of the draft treaty for the con- 


signatories 
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sideration of the German, British, Italian, 
and Japanese governments. These French 
reservations are not referred to in the 
Kellogg Treaty or letter of transmission. 

Thus there are wide differences between 
the American and the French positions. 
Mr. Kellogg rejects the French reser- 
vations. The French oppose Mr. Kel- 
logg’s plan without reservations. Mr. 
Kellogg proposes to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy without con- 
ditions. The French reserve for them- 
selves the right to make war under the 
war clauses of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the treaties of Locarno, and 
their treaties of alliance. Mr. Kellogg is 
offering a substitute for alliances. The 
French propose to adhere to their alli- 
ances. Mr. Kellogg proposes two things— 
the renunciation by the powers of war as 
an instrument of national policy, and the 
peaceful settlement of all disputes. The 
French would add a variety of amend- 
ments. The Kellogg proposal is that the 
great powers shall scrap their military 
alliances, the military sections of the 
Covenant of the League, and other com- 
mitments, for a simple, unconditional 
treaty to renounce war. To the logically 
minded French, this seems a bit too airy. 
The Government of France is not in any 
way committed to the approval of the 
draft treaty. And yet France has ap- 
proved the transmission to the four gov- 
ernments of the original Briand proposal 
of last June and of the six notes subse- 
quently exchanged between France and 
the United States. Thus six major gov- 
ernments of the world, with the consent 
of France, are in a position fully to ex- 
plore the entire situation. 

Speaking upon this point, Mr. Kellogg 
said : 
“The Government of the United States 


attaches the very greatest importance to 
the negotiations which have thus been 
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initiated among the six powers, and it is 
my earnest hope that after the problem 
has been studied by all six powers in the 
light of their common desire to agree upon 
a practicable method for the promotion of 
world peace, our joint efforts may be 
crowned with success. 

“Certainly, so far as the Government of 
the United States is concerned, no effort 
will be spared to find a solution for any 
technical difficulties which may arise in 
the course of the negotiations, and I am 
confident that the other governments con- 
cerned will be no less ready to do every- 
thing within their power to facilitate 
agreement upon the terms of an effective 
treaty for the renunciation of war.” 


Our own view is that the next important 
step toward the realization of this simple 
proposal is an international conference. 
The job is too big for settlement by corre- 
spondence. The business requires the 
carefullest study. Every government 
should have a special commission to carry 
on that study. Upon the completion of 
the studies, a matter we should say of at 
least two years, they should be referred 
to an international conference, where the 
modified Kellogg proposal could be whip- 
ped into the nature of a convention for 
ratification by the various governments. 
When ratified, the proposal would become 
the law for the nations that ratify it. 


DISARMAMENT—ANOTHER 
FAILURE?P 


HE Geneva sessions of the Prepara- 
tory Commission on Disarmament 
produced little more than a Laodicean 
interest in realities. The conference 


ended March 24, after some six weeks 
of futile fumbling with the problem. 
The Russian Plan for pulling disarma- 
ment out of a hat ended in revealing a 
red herring which, drawn across the path 
of events, produced only the usual re- 
sults. Even Litvinoff’s secondary pro- 
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posal of a 50 per cent reduction in the 
armaments of the big Powers ended in 
nothing but annoyance. Throughout the 
sessions there appeared neither hope nor 
dignity. The German representatives 
struggled to the end for a second read- 
ing of the Draft Convention, but without 
avail. The Commission’s labors have 
been indefinitely postponed, an outcome 
apparent from the beginning. As a ges- 
ture of friendship for Germany, it was 
agreed that the next session be convoked, 
if possible, before the fifth of Septem- 
ber, when the next sessions of the As- 
sembly of the League will begin. Whether 
or not such a meeting shall be called is 
left with the President of the Commis- 
sion, M. Loudon, the Dutch Minister to 
Paris. 

Lord Cushendun, of the British dele- 
gation, repeated his country’s proposals 
for further capital ship retrenchments, 
made at Geneva last summer. Indeed, 
he addressed a note to the representatives 
of the United States, France, Japan, and 
Italy, signatory Powers of the Washing- 
ton Treaty, proposing on behalf of his 
government: First, that any battleship to 
be built shall be reduced in size from 
the present limit of 35,000 tons displace- 
ment to something under 30,000 tons; 
second, to reduce the size of guns from 
the present limit of sixteen inches to 13.5 
inches; third, to extend the accepted life 
of existing capital ships from twenty to 
twenty-six years, this involving a waiver 
by the Powers of their full rights under 
the replacement basis agreed upon in 
Washington. These proposals did not 
meet with favor in the United States. It 
seems to be feared in our country that 
such changes would reopen the agree- 
ments of the Washington Conference, 
which, under the treaty, should not be 
done prior to 1931, or at least without 
first planning for a complete new treaty. 
The British proposal, if adopted, would 
interfere with this country’s purpose to 
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achieve parity with Great Britain, even 
in capital ships, with its insistence upon 
its rights under the Washington Treaty. 
The British proposal, therefore, proved to 
be no more effective than the Russian. 

The reason for the failure of the con- 
ference is quite simple. Among the great 
Powers there is little, if any, interest in 
the reduction of armaments. Italy does 
not propose to reduce her armaments in 
any manner whatsoever. Japan is far 
away and skeptical. The French are still 
too fearful to look with any complacence 
upon a further reduction of their military 
defenses. Indeed, the fears and jeal- 
ousies among the newly created Central 
European Powers are not calculated to de- 
velop any genuine interest in an appre- 
ciable reduction of arms. The Powers of 
Europe are still relying for their security 
on the beneficence of guns and gas. 

And yet that such a conference should 
be called is in itself the expression of the 
fact that the world-wide opposition to 
war persists. Faith in a new, informed, 
and creative public will still lives. The 
call to remove frictions is world-wide and 
clearly audible. Capital ships are espe- 
cially absurd and costly toys. The ques- 
tion of parity, agreed to at the Washing- 
ton Conference, is no sane reason for fric- 
tion. Since England insists upon her 
rights to seize and search neutral vessels, 
since she is opposed to the freedom of the 
seas as set forth in number two of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “fourteen points,” it would 
appear to be the course of common sense 
for Great Britain and the United States, 
at least, to go about the business of 
mutually establishing a more definite sys- 
tem of laws for the seas. England feels 
that she must protect her commerce in 
war time. Other nations, including our 


own, hold similar views for themselves. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations 
provides, under certain circumstances, for 
the blockade of ports. It is doubtful that 
our own doctrine of the freedom of the 
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seas can be made to conform at all points 
with our interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. But these difficulties are only 
evidences of the supreme importance of 
revising our laws of the seas. Mutual in- 
terests and agreements are the substantive 
elements in the case. The will to make 
use of these elements, intelligently, con- 
structively, need not wait upon popular 
approval. That popular approval is al- 
ready the outstanding fact of our other- 
wise bewildered world. 


CRUELTY 
RUELTY, 


elsewhere in these columns, is evi- 
dently an almost exclusively human thing. 
The cat playing with the mouse is no more 
cruel than when playing with a spool. 
Brutes are not cruel. Cruelty requires a 
degree of imagination forbidden to the 
Only man chases to 


discussed interestingly 


animals below man. 
the death other animals for the pleasure 


In spite of Montaigne’s view that 
> 


alone. 
“the extremist of all vices is cruelty,’ 
and of Schopenhauer’s that “every other 
offense we can pardon, but not cruelty,” 
it is only us human animals who take 
pleasure in cruelty. 

It would be interesting to know why. 
Cruelty usually seems to be associated 
with anger, which expresses itself in the 
fight. Revenge, said to be practiced by 
some animals, such as the elephant, is, 
however, almost exclusively a human form 
of pleasure ending in cruelty. Cruelty 
seems to mean a lack of sympathy, for 
sympathetic people can imagine the feel- 
ings of others and recoil at cruelty, except 
possibly when in rage. Where imagina- 
tion and sympathy are sufficiently lack- 
ing, we have the fearless, the pitiless, the 
shameless types of cruelty, ending in the 


more serious forms of crime. 
Mr. Henry W. Mevison has recently 
written an article for the Baltimore Sun, 
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in which he protests against “the modern 


British habit of taking pleasure in 
cruelty.” He resents animal baiting 


simply for the pleasure of witnessing the 
agony of the animal, and concludes: “I 
cannot doubt that deer hunting and fox 
hunting with hounds will in a short time 
be regarded by princes and leaders of 
fashion as equally degrading.” 

Our interest in the problem is due to 
our suspicion that cruelty has a relation 
to the problems of war and peace. Wen- 
dell Phillips, in his oration on “Toussaint 
Ouverture,” delivered back in 1861, 
charged that “aristocracy is always cruel.” 
Cruelty is a manifestation of power, and 
power is an attribute of success. Nations 
desire success in their undertakings, and 
power with which to achieve their 
If threatened by other powers, na- 
groups may easily become cruel. 


create 
ends. 
tional 
The lower orders of animals follow their 
instincts and meet their problems without 
For us human beings, 
We are domi- 


resort to cruelty. 
success is the goal of life. 
nated by our desires for it and by our 
fears of failure. Hence we glorify power 
and influence, necessary attributes of suc- 
cess. Thus an aristocracy or a dictatorship 
in any form may display itself in cruelty. 

We human beings seem to be free to 
choose good or evil. When we have 
achieved power, it is easy to give way to 
our ambition, to develop disdain, to stoop 
to various forms of cruelty. Only man 
depends upon success as the measure of 
his happiness. Hence cruelty, in its 
stricter forms, is almost exclusively hu- 
man. 

Here, surely, is a field for the social 
physchologists. The hope in the situa- 
tion is that human beings can analyze 
their forms of physchoses and ameliorate 
them. When Lord Bacon remarked that 
“the nobler a man is, the more compassion 
he hath,” he himself was an illustration 
of the hopeful thing in man. 
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THE DISTRESS IN CHINA 


HE inevitable cry for help for the 
stricken people of China is at last 
very audible. ‘Three years of drought, 
prolonged civil war, and anarchy in gov- 
ernment has made necessary a “China 
International Famine Relief Commis- 
sion,” with headquarters in Peking. A 
National China Famine Relief Committee 
is being organized in our country, with 
the view of developing a nation-wide ten- 
week campaign to obtain the necessary re- 
lief for the suffering. 
Under date of April 9 we received the 
following announcements: 


A cable message from the Famine Re- 
lief Commission of Peking, just received 
by the Federal Council of Churches, New 
York, states that, according to reports 
from missionaries in the northwestern 
part of the Province of Shantung, appall- 
ing famine conditions prevail. The situ- 
ation, which has been growing worse for 
many months, is now so bad that nine- 
tenths of the population are reported to be 
eating unwholesome food substitutes. A 
half million people are actually starving 
and 4,000,000 more face similar condi- 
tions in the next two months. Deaths are 
increasing. Men have abandoned their 
homes and gone to Manchuria in search 
of work. Children are being offered for 
sale, boys of six selling, in some instances, 
for twelve silver dollars, the equivalent of 
$5 in American currency. 

Some hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
which have been available during the 
winter for carrying on relief work, are 
now completely exhausted; so that relief 
agencies find themselves without funds to 
carry on even the meager relief work 
which had been conducted by various mis- 
sionaries at their own stations and by 
other agencies. The International Fam- 
ine Relief Commission has surveyed a 
number of projects for road construction 
and river conservation in order to give 
employment to famine sufferers, but finds 
itself entirely without resources necessary 
to carry on this work. 


Reports of famine conditions in China 
Teceived by mission boards in Americs 
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indicate that in some sections famine con- 
ditions are even worse than in the great 
famine of 1920-21, when America raised 
many millions of dollars in a great relief 
effort. The area affected most severely is, 
in general, about the same as that of 1921, 
namely, the western part of Shantung 
Province and the southern part of the 
Province of Chili. The famine also ex- 
tends into the adjoining provinces. Seri- 
ous conditions are reported from Honan 
Province to the west and from the north- 
ern part of Kiangsu Province, which joins 
Shantung on the south. This last-named 
province is within the area controlled by 
the Nationalistic Government, which has 
recently made a grant for famine relief in 
northern Kiangsu to the amount of $800,- 
000. Few, if any, missionaries remain 
in the Province of Honan, according to 
reports at hand. Letters from Chinese 
Christians to church authorities here indi- 
cate that conditions in that province are 
“appalling in the extreme.” At least two 
or three American mission boards having 
work in western Shantung have already 
started appeals for funds from their con- 
stituents for famine relief, to be admin- 
istered by their missionaries in those terri- 
tories. Cabled reports from Peking, 
which originate from missionary sources 
in northwestern Shantung, indicate that 
conditions there are entirely quiet, so that 
relief measures are altogether practical, if 
resources were in hand. 


Germane to this situation is a letter 
which we have just received from Rev. 
H. C. G. Hallock, of Shanghai, China, 
dated March 15. While we are unable to 
reproduce here the striking cartoon of 
“Wu-ti,” the letter will be read with no 
little interest. 


Dear FrrenD: Wars in China suggest 
sending you “Wu-ti,” the Chinese god of 
war. He is seated. Behind is his armor- 
bearer. The general idea about Wu-ti is 
that he delights in war. That is not the 
Chinese idea of him. Once, a man nine 
feet high, he did great exploits in war, 
yet he is best known for his loyalty to his 
friends and for protecting the weak. Of- 
ficials and scholars worship him as the 
ideal of loyalty, soldiers do it to make 
them brave and protect them in battle, 
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and the people worship him to protect 
them from war’s horrors. He’s called 
“Peace Bringer, Protector, Great God of 
Loyalty.” But he makes not peace, nor 
protects nor makes loyal; so is a failure. 
He’s also called “Warrior Prince.” As 
to that name, he’s a great success! There 
are lots of wars—South fighting North, 
East fighting West, and all between fight- 
ing each other—not fighting for patriot- 
ism nor from hatred of us, nor for free- 
dom, but for money—to squeeze money 
from rich and poor alike. The most 
fighting is where the loot is richest. Re- 
ports make this war mess a real Chinese 
puzzle; but, keep it in mind, it’s just a 
big scramble for money and power; then 
there’s no puzzle about it except the puzzle 
as to how men can be so cruel as to bring 
such havoc and pain for money. But they 
know not Christ. We must stay and 
preach—not run. 

Recently I have received letters from 
America suggesting that since “China has 
altogether gone to the bad and the Chinese 
are absolutely impossible,” and since our 
“work among them has gone for nothing,” 
then I should “quit and come home.” I 
hope you don’t think thus. The masses 
of Chinese, though reminding one of 
“dumb driven cattle,” are still friendly as 
ever. The war lords, the Nationalists, 
the Reds, the bandits, wars and evil propa- 
ganda are disturbing elements; but they 
are not China nor the Chinese. Terrible 
they are; but they do not represent the 
Chinese and their attitude toward us. 
Most of our Christians have kept loyal 
and have stood by us in time of real 
danger. This is true not only of Chris- 
tians, but of many heathen, too, who have 
helped and protected us at much risk to 
themselves. 

The troubles in China have come from 
a fiercely aggressive and “noisy minority,” 
who make the great mass of Chinese 
suffer untold hardships. The Chinese are 
not “impossible,” and what Christianity 
has done for China during all these years 
has not “gone for nothing,” but is planted 
deep in myriads of hearts of men, women, 
and children. What if a church is looted 
or burned by “Red” propagandists or by 
an army that has come from a thousand 
miles away? Does that mean that the 


Gospel and its love and teaching have been 
eradicated from the hearts of the flock 
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that learned of Jesus in that shattered 
church building? A thousand times, no, 
Shall we desert the Chinese because a 
comparatively few are wicked? The 
Chinese—the great mass of the people— 
hate all this war, and turmoil, and anti- 
Christian propaganda, and revolutions, as 
all good Americans hate lawbreakers, 
The minority is “brutal.” 

The mass are with us and long for law 
and order, for peace and quiet, and want 
the missionaries to come back and help 
them. The mass know that all the Red 
propaganda is a lie; that foreigners are 
not vile fiends; that the missionaries are 
not the “running dogs of imperialists,” 
but are China’s very best friends. Let’s 
not judge China by its criminals and 
trouble-makers. 

The Chinese need us and need us 
badly. Four hundred millions of down- 
trodden ones are calling us by their need, 
by their ignorance, by their ills, by their 
inability to assert themselves, by the cry 
of the lost in the dark. Let’s help them. 
We have a precious message. We have a 
wonderful Savior. We have a mighty 
God and we have a Leader that has never 
lost a battle. Stay on Christ’s side and 
we shall enter the Golden City saved by 
His blood, with millions of glad “prison- 
ers” of our Lord Jesus Christ. But we 
must first carry the cross before we can 
wear the victor’s crown. With best 
wishes, 

Yours in Christ’s glad service, 








AS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
DRAFT 


INCE the establishment of adequate 

national defense for our country is 4 
matter too technical for the technicians, 
the ApvocATE OF PEACE, in no sense 
qualified to settle the dispute, begs leave 
to subscribe a bit hesitatingly to the prin- 
ciple of the universal draft in case of war. 
During the World War practically all of 
us agreed to the universal draft and sup- 
ported it. In case of another war, we 
would probably do the same thing. War 
requires the utmost concentration of effort 
and the application of every resource. 
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We doubt the necessity for any special 
legislation in time of peace providing for 
universal conscription in time of war. 
Public opinion will take care of that when 
the dangers of war come beating at our 
doors. 

And yet there is a bill before the Sen- 
ate and the House, known as the Capper- 
Johnson Bill, backed by the American 
Legion and designed to conscript capital 
and take the profit out of war. It prob- 
ably states about just what will happen 
in case this country goes to war, whether 
or not the bill be passed in its present 
form in time of peace. 

It provides that in the event of the 
declaration of war by Congress the Presi- 
dent be authorized to draft into the serv- 
ices of the United States such member 
of the unorganized militia as he may deem 
necessary ; further, that in case of war, or 
when the President shall judge the same 
to be imminent, the President shall as- 
sume full charge of the material resources 
and of industrial organizations; that he 
shall stabilize prices of services and of 
all commodities, whether or not such 
services or commodities are required by 
the government or by the civilian popu- 
lation. Such a law, if passed, would make 
the President the supreme dictator of our 
country. As a war proposition, it is coolly 
but perfectly logical. 

France has already adopted substan- 
tially such a program. In case of an at- 
tack on France, men and material re- 
sources are immediately mobilized. The 
French purpose is to distribute equitably 
the burdens of war, place the whole male 
population at the government command, 
and to prevent profiteering. The govern- 
ment has complete power to requisition, in 
time of war, personal services of its citi- 
zens, their inventions, their property. 
The French evidently are convinced of the 
desirability of placing the entire resources 
of the nation in the hands of the authori- 
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ties in time of war. They believe that this 
will tend to militate against war, because 
every citizen will have a personal interest 
in the preservation of peace. 

If we were to be held responsible for 
the conduct of a war by our country, we 
should favor a universal conscription of 
all our national resources and a law 
Mussolini-izing us to the limit. With the 
perfection of killing technique familiar 
now to all nations, there is no other think- 
able course. War can be carried on only 
by despots. 


OSME DE LA TORRIENTE, one of 

the speakers for “Neighbors’ Day,” 
Wednesday, May 9, of the Cleveland Con- 
ference, has had an unusual experience. 
Born in the Province of Matanzas, Cuba, 
June 27, 1872, he is a graduate of the 
University of Havana. While studying 
for his doctor’s degree in law, he joined 
the revolutionary forces, leaving the serv- 
ice, after the defeat of Spain, with the 
rank of colonel. It is told of Dr. de la 
Torriente that when he was a young re- 
eruit in the revolutionary army a group 
of his companions were discussing what 
they would like to be, once their island 
was free. One wanted to be the mayor of 
his home town, another the governor of 
his native province, another a member of 
Congress, another a judge. Finally they 
turned to young Torriente, who said: “I 
would like to be the plenipotentiary who 
shall sign the first treaty between Cuba 
and Spain.” On October 26, 1905, the 
young colonel signed in Madrid, as 
Cuba’s Minister to Spain, the first treaty 
between the two nations. Dr. de la Tor- 
riente was the founder and is now the 
honorary president of the Conservative 
Party of Cuba. He has been Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service and Secretary of 
State. As member of the Cuban Senate, 
he servel as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He was president of 
the commission to redraft the Cuban 
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Constitution and president of the National 
Commission on Banking Legislation. He 
was the first Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Cuba to the 
United States. In the Third Assembly 
of the League of Nations he was chair- 
man of the Third Committee, having to 
do with the reduction of armaments, and 
Vice-President of the Assembly. He was 
President of the Fourth Assembly of the 
League of Nations. He is a member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. He possesses the following 
orders : 

Gold medal of the Veterans of Cuban 
Independence; grand medal of the Order 
of Honor and Merit of the Cuban Red 
Cross; grand cross of the Order of Isa- 
belle the Catholic, of Spain; grand cross 
of the Order of Christ, of Portugal; grand 
cross of honor of the Red Cross of Portu- 
gal; medal of the first class of the Order 
of Merit, of Chile; Order of the Crown, of 
Belgium; Order of the Crown, of Italy; 
Order of George I, of Greece; Grand 
Officer of the Order of the Polar Star, of 
Sweden; Commander of the Legion of 
Honor of France, and Order of the Liber- 
ator, of Venezuela. 


HE Sixth International Conference 

of American States will be remem- 
bered primarily because there, for the first 
time in any international conference, 
obligatory arbitration of juridical dis- 
putes was advocated and adopted without 
reservations. It was agreed that a con- 
ference on arbitration and conciliation 
shall be held in Washington within a year 
to give conventional form to this princi- 
ple. A joint resolution is now before the 


Congress, requesting the President to ex- 
tend to the republics of America an in- 
vitation to attend such a conference, to 
be held in Washington during 1928 or 
1929, for the purpose of drawing up a 
convention for the realization of the 
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principle of arbitration for the pacific 
settlement of their international differ- 
ences of a juridical nature, and appropri- 
ating $60,000 for the expenses of such a 
conference. 


HE Doll Messengers of Friendship, 

exchanged between this country and 
Japan, aroused so much interest that 
the Committee on World Friendship 
among the Children for the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches is now carrying on a simi- 
lar enterprise in the interest of good will 
with Mexico. Friendship School Bags 
have been chosen for the expression of 
friendliness, because of the renewed inter- 
est in popular education throughout 
Mexico. We were privileged recently to 
see one of these bags. They are durable, 
embossed, and in three colors. Many of 
them are being filled with serviceable and 
appropriate gifts. They are being sent to 
the Department of Education of Mexico 
for distribution among primary school 
children on Mexico’s Independence Day, 
which falls on the 16th of September. In 
each bag there is a letter of introduction, 
pictures of two of Mexico’s heroes, of our 
Washington and Lincoln, and also of 
Colonel Lindbergh. Letters telling of 
school life and the like are to be ex- 
changed, linking in no small way the 
children of the two nations in friendship. 


HE Gillett resolution calls attention 

to the fact that the United States on 
January 27, 1926, by a vote of 76 to 1%, 
gave its advice and consent to the adher- 
ence of the United States to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, upon 
certain conditions and certain reserva- 
tions; and to the further fact that the 
powers in transmitting their replies re- 
ferred to “such further exchange of views 
as the Government of the United States 
may think useful.” The resolution reads: 
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“Resolved, That the Senate of the 
United States respectfully suggests to the 
President the advisability of a further ex- 
change of views with the signatory States 
in order to establish whether the differ- 
ences between the United States and the 
signatory States can be satisfactorily ad- 
justed.” 

Congressman Tinkham, of Massachus- 
etts, according to the press, is of the opin- 
ion that the original action of the Senate 
favoring adherence to the court was under 
false pretenses, and that it should there- 
fore be withdrawn. The recent discus- 
sion in the Senate over the Gillett resolu- 
tion comes so nearly representing what we 
conceive to be public opinion upon the 
matter that we are running the discussion 
in full elsewhere in these columns. 


HE American Arbitration Associa- 

tion is conducting experiments in the 
establishment of American Foundations 
for International Peace of special inter- 
est to the American Peace Society. One 
of these is the practice of arbitration in 
commercial relations. The association 
aims to ascertain whether or not it is 
possible to organize a peace system about 
a given commodity by attaching at every 
point of its transfer a guarantee against 
the dispute becoming the basis of litiga- 
tion or excuse for war. The association 
aims to keep disputes out of our foreign 
offices by a system of self-regulation by 
business. A second experiment is the 
establishment throughout the United 
States of a system of commercial peace 
offices. These men are appointed from a 
national panel of arbitrators. They stand 
ready at any time to arbitrate a dispute 
within their community, with the view of 
preventing it from extending and infect- 
ing larger areas of good will and co-opera- 
tion. These arbitrators serve without 


compensation on an honorary basis as a 
public service. 


There are already more 
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than two thousand bankers, lawyers, ac- 
countants, manufacturers, merchants, 
men in every calling, serving on this na- 
tional panel in several hundred industrial 
centers of the country. These men oper- 
ate under a central system, with standard 
rules and practices, thereby giving stabil- 
ity and cohesion to the plan. These two 
interesting experiments in very practical 
fields will be followed with the greatest of 
interest, especially by the Commission on 
the International Implications of Indus- 
try at the World Conference in Cleveland. 


T IS hoped that our troubles with 

Mexico over the matter of oil, lasting 
through a decade, are at last ended. When 
in 1917 the Mexican people turned to the 
conservation of their resources in oil they 
provided for the naturalization of such 
resources. It was feared by the investors 
that this might mean the naturalization 
of their interests; that, if so, the 
legislation was retroactive and confisca- 
tory. Indeed, Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution, as interpreted in laws and 
regulations, required that every foreign oil 
operator should surrender his title in 
favor of a government concession running 
for fifty years. The Mexican position 
was that land which had not been oper- 
ated, even though the title had been ac- 
quired prior to 1917, should revert to the 
Government of Mexico. This looked like 
a form of ex post facto legislation and 
was accordingly seriously objected to by 
the United States. Last November the 
Supreme Court of Mexico handed down a 
decision invalidating the fifty-year time 
limit, and in January of this year the 
Mexican Congress struck out the time 
limit altogether. On March 27 the Mexi- 
can President signed regulations by which 
title holders are secure for unlimited 
period of time. The United States agrees 
that titles may be confirmed by conces- 
sions, and that these concessions can ap- 
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ply only to lands upon which develop- 
ments have begun. The United States ac- 
cepts the Mexican view in regard to the 
local laws under which American rights 
were originally acquired. It is evident 
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that the United States is concerned to co- 
operate not only with Mexico, but with 


all Latin American States in their at- 
tempts to protect themselves against the 


inroads of foreign injustice. 
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DISARMAMENT WORK AT 
GENEVA 


HE Preparatory Commission for the 

Disarmament Conference, created in 
1925 by the League of Nations Assembly, 
held its fifth session at Geneva on March 
15-24. It was a stormy session, unproduc- 
tive of any positive results. Yet the dis- 
cussion which took place during its eleven 
public meetings brought out many impor- 
tant points and indicated some of the diffi- 
culties, mostly of the Commission’s own 
making, which handicap it in its work. 
Twenty-four nations were represented at 
the session, twenty-one League members 
and three nonmembers. Of the latter, the 
United States has been represented on the 
Commission from the very start, the Soviet 
Union only since the fourth session, held 
last autumn, and Turkey for the first time. 
Just before the session, from February 20 
to March 7, the Committee on Arbitration 
and Security held its second session, and 
the results of its work were presented to 
the Preparatory Commission as the first 
item of its agenda, the other two items 
being the discussion of the Soviet proposal 
for immediate and complete disarmament 
and the second reading of the Commis- 
sion’s own draft convention for the re- 
duction of armaments. 


Security and Disarmament 


The Preparatory Commission’s report 
to the 1927 League Assembly brought out 
the important point that it is impossible 
to discuss the reduction of material 
armaments in the absence of a greater de- 
gree of political disarmament than there 
exists at the present time. After prolonged 





discussion in the Third (Disarmament) 
Commission of the Assembly, the latter, 
by its Resolutions IV and V, passed Sep- 
tember 26, 1927, instructed the Prepara- 
tory Commission to turn its attention to 
the question of arbitration, conciliation, 
and security, and empowered it to set up 
for this purpose a special Committee on 
Arbitration and Security. 

This committee was created by the Pre- 
paratory Commission on November 30, 
1927, and took for its task an examination 
of the whole question of security, includ- 
ing the articles of the League Covenant 
relating to this question. On the basis of 
the special reports prepared by its rappor- 
teurs, the committee’s drafting committtee 
drew up the following documents: 

(1) A model general convention for the 
pacific settlement of all international dis- 
putes ; 

(2) A model general convention relat- 
ing to judicial settlement, arbitration, and 
conciliation ; 

(3) A model general conciliation con- 
vention ; 

(4) A model treaty of mutual as- 
sistance ; 

(5) A model collective treaty relating 
to nonaggression ; 

(6) A model bilateral treaty of the 
same type. 

These documents were discussed at the 
second (February-March) session of the 
committee and were referred for their 
second reading to the third session, which 
the committee’s chairman, Dr. Benesh, 
was authorized to call not later than the 
end of June, 1928. They were also sub- 
mitted to the Preparatory Commission as 
part of the committee’s report, together 
with the explanation that the committee 
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had decided to proceed on the principle 
that security and disarmament are parallel 
processes, and that reduction of armaments 
is possible only by stages corresponding 
to those of the perfection of the machinery 
of security. 


Conventions for Security and Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes 


Following are the salient features of the 
committee’s three draft conventions on 
arbitration and conciliation: 


Convention A.—The structure of Conven- 
tion A is as follows: 

1. Disputes of a legal nature are submitted 
compulsorily to a judicial or arbitral settle- 
ment and optionally to a preliminary pro- 
cedure of conciliation. 

If the parties do not decide to resort to a 
special tribunal, or, having decided to resort 
thereto, fail to agree on the terms of the 
special agreement (compromis), the dispute 
is brought, by means of an application, before 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. 

2. Disputes of a nonlegal nature are sub- 
mitted compulsorily to a procedure of con- 
ciliation. 

In the event of the failure of conciliation, 
the dispute must be brought before an arbi- 
tral tribunal composed of five members. 

If the parties fail to agree regarding the 
selection of the members of the tribunal to 
be appointed jointly, or if they fail to choose 
the members whom they must appoint 
severally, the Acting President of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations will make the 
necessary appointments. 

Conveation B.—Convention B is conceived 
on the same lines as the arbitration and con- 
ciliation conventions concluded at Locarno. 

1. Disputes of a legal nature are brought 
before the Permanent Court of International 
Justice unless the parties agree to have re- 
course to an arbitral tribunal. The rules 
are the same as in Convention A. 

2. Disputes of a nonlegal nature are sub- 
mitted simply to a procedure of conciliation. 
If this fails they may be brought before the 
Coungil of the League of Nations under 
Article 15 of the Covenant. 

Convention (.—The committee has con- 
sidered that there are very few States which, 
finding it impossible to accept the general 
or restricted obligations to submit to arbi- 
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tration and judicial settlement contained in 
Conventions A and B, would refuse to accept 
Convention C, which simply provides for 
conciliation procedure. 

The composition, mode of operation, and 
duties of the Conciliation Commission laid 
down by the convention are in general repro- 
duced from the provisions in the Locarno 
treaties of arbitration and conciliation. The 
only change is that greater latitude has been 
granted to the parties; in particular, it is 
stipulated that the Conciliation Commission 
may be permanent or specially constituted. 
These provisions are the same in all three 
conventions. 

The treaty on mutual assistance is drawn 
up along the lines of the Rhine Pact 
of Locarno, but differs from the latter in 
the following two respects: (a) it con- 
tains no clause guaranteeing the mainte- 
nance of the territorial status quo, and 
(b) it provides for no guarantee by third 
States. The treaties of nonaggression are 
designed for “States anxious to obtain bet- 
ter guarantees of security, but unwilling, 
for some reason or another, to bind them- 
selves by a treaty of mutual assistance.” 


First Soviet Proposal 


The second item on the agenda of the 
Preparatory Commission’s session was the 
discussion of the Soviet proposal for im- 
mediate and complete disarmament. This 
proposal, which was first placed before the 
Commission at its fourth session (Novem- 
ber-December, 1927) merely in the form 
of a declaration, appeared before the fifth 
session clothed in the dignity of a draft 
convention, copies of which were dis- 
tributed to the members of the Commis- 
sion a month before the opening of the 
fifth session. 

The debate on the Soviet draft conven- 
tion took several days and aroused a great 
deal of passion. Almost every delegate 
took part in it, and when the flow of 
oratory ceased it was clear that the 
Turkish delegation was the only one that 
was prepared to support the Soviet pro- 
posal, All the other delegations were op- 
posed to it, with the German delegation oc- 
cupying a somewhat neutral position. The 
debate was characterized by several in- 
teresting incidents. M. Politis, for ex- 
ample, carried his legalistic logic to so 
high a pitch that he lost control of it and 
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proved conclusively that the very idea of 
total disarmament was contrary to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Lord 
Cushendun, the head of the British 
delegation, in the course of his, on the 
whole, able and eloquent criticism of the 
Soviet plan, imprudently ventured into 
the dangerous field of “ulterior motives,” 
thereby bringing on his head a mercilessly 
scathing attack, delivered by M. Litvinov, 
the head of the Soviet delegation. 

The burden of the criticism against the 
Soviet proposal was that it did not really 
provide for total disarmament, since its 
provisions for armed police forces, numeri- 
cally proportionate to population, length 
of means of transoprtation, etc., still left 
all the nations capable of engaging in war- 
fare. Moreover, it failed to set up any 
effective provisions for the maintenance 
of peace. And, thirdly—this was the most 
business-like criticism—it went entirely 
outside the Commission’s terms of ref- 
erence. 

The Soviet draft was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority, 


Second Soviet Proposal 


Having failed with his draft conven- 
tion for “general, complex, and im- 
mediate” disarmament, M. Litvinov pro- 
posed an alternate convention, this time 
dealing with the subject of reduction of 
armament. This second Soviet proposal, 
while confroming to the Commission’s 
terms of reference, was brought in literally 
at the “eleventh hour.” It was introduced 
while the Commission already had before 
it a resolution for adjournment, and its 
consideration, after an exchange of 
pleasantries, was postponed until the next 
session of the Commission. 

The principal provisions of the second 
Soviet proposal are as follows: 

All countries are placed in four cate- 
gories. Category A includes States with 
land forces in excess of 200,000 men, and 
these States are required to reduce their 
forces by one-half. Category B includes 


States with armies of over 40,000 men, 
which are to be reduced by one-third. 
Category C includes States with armies 
inferior to 40,000 men each, and these are 
to be reduced by one-quarter. The figures 
in Category D (countries disarmed after 
the war) are to be fixed by the Disarma- 
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ment Conference. The convention re- 
quires the retention of the patterns of 
land armaments existing on January 1, 
1928, except tanks and heavy artillery of 
long range. It also requires the destruc- 
tion of ali implements of war likely to 
be directed primarily aganaist civil 
population. 

In regard to naval armaments the Soviet 
proposes a reduction by one-half of all 
navies whose aggregate tonnage exceeds 
200,000. Smaller navies are required to 
reduce their tonnage by one-quarter. An 
age limit for replacement purposes of 25 
years is suggested for capital ships and 
cruisers of over 10,000 tons; 20 years for 
smaller cruisers, destroyers, and torpedo- 
boats, and 15 years for submarines. No 
warship shall carry guns of greater caliber 
than 12 inches, or be fitted with appliances 
for the carrying of aircraft. No cruiser 
in excess of 10,000 tons may carry a gun 
of greater caliber than 8 inches. The 
quantity of shells and torpedoes is limited. 
Air armaments have to be reduced in the 
first year also in accordance with the size 
of existing air forces. A State having 
more than 200 military aéroplanes must 
reduce its number by one-half; a State 
having over 100 by one-third, or fewer 
than 100 by one-quarter. 

For the control of the scheme the Soviet 
delegation proposes a permanent inter- 
national commission, consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of the 
legislative bodies and of the trade unions 
or other workmen’s organizations. Former 
regular soldiers and large shareholders in 
banks interested in armaments may not 
be on this commission. 


Second Reading of the Commission’s Draft 
Convention 


The third item on the agenda was the 
second reading of the Commission’s draft 
convention. This convention was drawn 
up during the third (March-April, 1927) 
session of the Commission. Its text is 
based on the draft conventions proposed 
at that session by Lord Robert Cecil and 
M. Paul-Boncour and the proposals made 
by other delegates in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

The text of the draft convention, as it 
emerged from the discussion that occupied 
the Commission during the thirty-nine 
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meetings of its third session, is a truly 
remarkable document. The Commission 
could not agree on anything even ap- 
proaching a single text. Of the preamble 
and 46 articles of the convention, only 
15 articles were agreed upon. The pre- 
amble and six of the remaining articles 
contain two or three parallel texts, while 
10 of the articles, each sponsored by some 
one delegation, were definitely objected to 
by two or more other delegations. In ad- 
dition to this, the text of the draft con- 
vention bears 52 formal reservations. 

A year ago this amazing text was sub- 
mitted to the various governments con- 
cerned, in the hope that through consul- 
tation among themselves they might be 
able to reconcile the differences of views 
embodied in the reservation, objections, 
and parallel texts. At the fifth session it 
became perfectly apparent, from private 
exchange of views among the delegates, 
that no such reconciliation had taken 
place during the twelve months. Opinion 
was, therefore, freely expressed to the ef- 
fect that the second reading at this time 
would be an idle procedure, and the ques- 
tion was raised as to the advisability of 
postponing this second reading again. 
The German and the Soviet delegations 
alone opposed the postponement, and the 
Commission speedily decided in favor 
of it. 


Intergovernmental Consultations 


In the course of the discussion on the 
question of the second reading, Count 
Clauzel, head of the French delegation, 
stated that some intergovernmental con- 
sultations with regard to the draft con- 
vention are in progress at the present 
time. He said: 


I am glad to inform you that while this 
political discussion has been going on our 
technical experts have had some leisure 
which they have turned to very good account. 
They have had some very useful conver- 
sations with one another, which have en- 
abled them to make progress with regard to 
some very delicate questions which were only 
partly settled at the previous meetings and 
which it was desirable to settle in a final 
manner. The one condition of success is that 
these conversations should be carried on, not 
only between technical experts, but between 
governments as well, and I am glad to say 
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we are very far advanced in this path, and 
we do not anticipate there will be any very 
great delay before we are able to present 
you with some most satisfactory results. 


Lord Cushendun, on behalf of the Brit- 
ish delegation, confirmed Count Clauzel’s 
statement. 

On the other hand, General de Marinis, 
head of the Italian delegation, poured a 
considerable amount of cold water on the 
hopes of a speedy agreement on the sub- 
ject held out by Count Clauzel’s and Lord 
Cushendun’s statements. He said that, 
as far as he was aware, the Italian Gov- 
ernment knows nothing of any such con- 
sultations, and since Italy had made a 
large number of reservations (10 formal 
and a great many informal ones), as far 
as she is concerned the governments are 
as far from agreement as they ever were. 

While it has not been definitely stated, 
it is understood that the negotiations re- 
ferred to by the French and the British 
delegates are between their respective gov- 
ernments on the subject of their difference 
of opinion as to whether tonnage or num- 
ber should constitute the basis for meas- 
uring naval forces. This was the question 
on which the United States and Great 
Britain disagreed during the last naval 
conference at Geneva. 


Date of the Commission’s Next Session 


The question of how near or how far 
the governments are from agreement on 
the draft convention played an important 
role in the discussion as to when the next 
session of the Commission should take 
place. There were two points of view. 
One, sponsored particularly by Mr. Gib- 
son, head of our delegation, Lord Cushen- 
dun, and General de Marinis, was that the 
Commission should adjourn without nam- 
ing any definite date for its next session, 
authorizing its President to fix this date 
whenever in his opinion there will be suf- 
ficient reason to believe that the second 
reading can be undertaken successfully— 
in other words, when, according to his 
information, the governments will have 
reached some agreement. The other, 
urged by Count Clauzel and several other 
delegates, was that the fixing of the date 
should be left to the President, but with 
the proviso that it shall not be later than 
the next League Assembly. 
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The resolution on the subject was 
drafted along the lines of the second view. 
Its adoption, however, was prevented by 
an energetic and somewhat angry inter- 
vention on the part of Mr. Gibson ; where- 
upon the proviso was amended to read, 
“and, if possible, before the next session 
of the Assembly.” 

The Commission thus adjourned indefi- 
nitely. 


Count Bernstorff’s Proposal 


The most vehement opposition to an 
indefinite adjournment came from Count 
Bernstorff, head of the German delega- 
tion. In several speeches he deprecated 
the slow progress made by the Commis- 
sion and urged that the governments be 
speeded up in their consultations by the 
fixing of a definite date for the second 
reading and by means of strong represen- 
tations on the subject made by the respec- 
tive delegations. Failing in obtaining ac- 
tion along these lines, he proposed the 
following resolution : 


The Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion, convinced that the general interests of 
peace demand that an initial step on the 
path of disarmament should be taken as 
soon as is possible, having regard to the 
present conditions of regional and general 
security; considering that the preparatory 
technical work for a first step on the road 
to disarmament is sufficiently advanced for 
it now to be possible to summon a general 
disarmament conference capable before all 
else of settling those predominantly political 
questions which, in the present situation, 
must precede any initial step towards the 
realization of the idea of disarmament; re- 
calling that the assemblies of 1926 and 1927 
urged that such a conference should be held 
as soon as possible, requests the Council at 
its next session to fix for the first general 
disarmament conference a date as early as 
possible after the ninth session of the As- 
sembly, and at the same time to invite the 
various governments to participate in the 
conference. 

The Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion will be ready to place at the disposal 
of the conference all the documentation 
which it has so far prepared, together with 
any further material which may be received 
in sufficient time. 
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After a short discussion, Count Bern- 
storff’s resolution was rejected by the 
Commission. 


Weak Spot of the Commission’s Work 


While Count Bernstorff’s resolution was 
rejected by the Commission, there seems 
little doubt that in it he laid his finger 
on the really weak spot of the Commis- 
sion’s work. The instructions to the 
Commission were to “prepare” the dis- 
armament conference. This meant that 
it was to draw up a program for the con- 
ference, collect the necessary technical 
materials, and suggest the date for which 
the conference should be convoked. In 
interpreting these instructions, the Com- 
mission, under the inspiration of Lord 
Robert Cecil, decided to include a draft 
convention for the reduction of arma- 
ments in the materials presented to the 
conference. The difficulties now con- 
fronting the Commission proceed directly 
from this action. 

A convention of the kind that Lord 
Robert Cecil contemplated and the Com- 
mission has been trying in vain to draft 
has to be negotiated. And the Commis- 
sion was not set up for the purpose of any 
such negotiations. That is the task of the 
conference itself. The length of time 
which the Commission will take up in 
“preparing” the conference will now de- 
pend on how soon it decides to abandon 
its present ambitious undertaking—its de- 
sire to confront the conference with an 
already negotiated convention—and will 
resume the more modest task for which 
it was originally created. 


POLISH-LITHUANIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 


N MARCH 30 a Polish-Lithuanian 
conference opened in the east Prus- 
sian city of Koenigsberg, under the chair- 
manship of the Lithuanian Prime Min- 
ister, M. Valdemaras. The conference 


was the outcome of the discussion of the 
differences between Poland and Lithuania, 
which took place in Geneva last autumn. 
That discussion ended in a declaration to 
the effect that the state of war, which had 
existed between the two countries ever 
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since the Polish occupation of the Vilna 
district several years ago, was ended. The 
Koenigsberg conference was an attempt to 
regularize the relations between the two 
Baltic countries. 


Exchange of Written Proposals 


Most of the important work of the con- 
ference was done in private sessions. At 
the first of these sessions, held on the 
opening day of the conference, it was 
agreed that written proposals were to be 
exchanged between the two delegations. 
Accordingly, the Polish delegation, headed 
by Foreign Minister Zaleski, transmitted 
three draft conventions, one for establish- 
ing postal and telegraph services between 
the two countries, another for opening 
railway communications, and a third pro- 
viding for local traffic by road. The word 
“frontier” had been omitted from all with 
the express purpose of sparing Lithuanian 
susceptibilities. The local traffic conven- 
tion mentions only a “ligne douaniére” 
and the railway and postal conventions 
specify only railway stations and towns 
between which the respective services 
might operate. 

The Lithuanians made no proposals 
themselves, but forwarded a written de- 
mand for an indemnity of $10,000,000 on 
account of damages suffered through the 
Polish occupation of Vilna. They did not 
state what the damages were or how they 
arrived at their estimate. The Poles sent 
a written reply, stating that they would 
give the Lithuanian demand due consider- 
ation, but reserved for themselves the 
right to lodge a counterclaim for damages 
resulting from a Lithuanian breach of 
neutrality during the Polish Bolshevist 
war and from other Lithuanian acts of 
violence. They implied that if the ques- 
tion was entered into at all, it would stand 
on the same footing as the three draft 
conventions and must consequently be 
submitted like other items on the agenda 
to examination by a committee of experts. 

Two days later the Lithuanians sent 
three notes to the Polish delegation. In 
the first the Poles were asked to submit 
a draft convention to govern the floating 
of timber on the River Niemen; in the 
second they were told that the Lithuani- 
ans’ demand for an indemnity must be 
kept rigidly separate from “questionable” 
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counterclaims; in the third they were ac- 
cused of conspiring through Lithuanian 
political refugees, a handful of whom are 
concentrated at Lida, near Vilna, to en- 
compass the violent overthrow of M. 
Valdemaras’s Government, and were asked 
to demilitarize the frontier zone. 


Lithuanian Accusations Against Poland 


At a public session, held on April 2, with 
which the conference closed, M. Valde- 
maras delivered a long speech, in which 
he surveyed the whole of the Vilna liti- 
gation. He remarked, in passing, that 
the League of Nations, unlike the medie- 
val Popes, had no right to grant abso- 
lution from promises or recognizing the 
annexation of Vilna. 

The Polish delegation, he said, had ex- 
cluded the expressions “frontier” and “de- 
marcation line” from its draft conven- 
tions for railway, postal, and local road 
traffic. With the intention of minimizing 
difficulties, it had used the expression 
“ligne douaniére,” but that did not offer 
a solution. “Ligne douaniére,” in inter- 
national usage, coincides with territorial 
frontiers. If he agreed to such a line, he 
would acknowledge that there was Polish 
customs territory on the other side—in 
other words, that Vilna was Polish. The 
projected Polish-Lithuanian customs line 
is identical with the frontier claimed by 
the Poles. He had the impression that 
the Poles were trying to induce him to 
consent to a final settlement disguised 
beneath their draft conventions. 

M. Valdemaras went on to explain that 
his objections were bound up with the 
question of Lithuanian security. He was 
in possession of evidence that irregular 
bands of Lithuanian refugees were plot- 
ting against the government on Polish 
territory. He had received a telegram 
that morning reporting that one such 
band, estimated to comprise 40 persons, 
had opened machine-gun fire across the 
demarcation line last night at a place in 
the neighborhood of Troki. The Polish 
Government might reply that it was not 
responsible for these bands, but if the 
frontier were opened to traffic they would 
be able to come to Kovno and prosecute 
there their criminal conspiracies against 
him. Refugees had been housed in bar- 
racks at Lida, near Vilna, and clothed in 
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military uniforms which were nearly, 
though not quite, Lithuanian. 

He could not proceed further with pro- 
jects of opening communications until 
this matter of security had been settled. 
Great Britain had broken off relations 
with the Soviet Union only on account 
of hostile propaganda. Every project 
which left the problem of security un- 
touched was regarded by Lithuanians as 
a means of enabling the Poles to absorb 
them. He required more than verbal as- 
surances, although the proposal of a non- 
aggression treaty, which he understood 
might be made to him, would receive his 
careful attention. 

M. Zaleski’s reply to this philippic was 
rather conciliatory, and the conference 
proceeded to its order of the day, which 
was concerned primarily with the setting 
up of mixed commissions which are to 
study specific questions and with the fix- 
ing of the dates on which these commis- 
sions should meet. 


Three Commissions Set Up 


Three mixed commissions were set up 
by the conference to deal, the first with 
economic subjects and communications, 
the second with security and indemnities, 
and the third with local traffic by road 
and legal questions connected with the 
issue of identity cards and travelers’ per- 
mits to reside. 

M. Zaleski proposed that the places and 
dates for the first meeting of the com- 
missions be fixed before the adjournment 
of the conference. M. Valdemaras de- 
murred to this proposal, but in the end 
he agreed that the six principal delegates 
should meet in Berlin on April 20. It 
was also agreed that one commission 
might sit eventually in Kovno, a second 
in Warsaw, and a third probably in Ber- 
lin, where M. Sidzikauskas, who was ap- 
pointed to one of them, is the Lithuanian 
Minister. 

The substantial result of the conference 
is that the two governments remain in 
contact, and the search for the formulas 
of a voluntary agreement can conse- 
quently proceed. 
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END OF THE FRENCH CHAM. 
BER OF DEPUTIES 


N MARCH 17 the French Chamber 

of Deputies was formally declared 
adjourned until June 1. This adjourn- 
ment virtually coincided with the expira- 
tion of the four-year period for which 
the present Chamber was elected in May, 
1924, and the Chamber which will re- 
assemble on June 1 will be composed of 
the deputies chosen at the election held 
on April 22. 


The Chamber’s Record 


The Chamber which has just come to 
an end began its existence under the 
domination of the Left parties, but ended 
its term under the control of the National 
Union. Although it has to its credit a 
rather remarkable record of legislative re- 
sults, it really began its successes only 
after a series of failures that at one time 
threatened the very foundations of parlia- 
mentary government in France. It began 
well with M. Herriot’s success in the 
settlement of the reparation problem by 
the adoption of the London Agreement 
embodying the Dawes Plan, and it saw 
the gradual liquidation of the Ruhr af- 
fair. But parallel with this it witnessed 
a series of political gestures which re- 
acted on public confidence in such a man- 
ner that the sick finances of France went 
from bad to worse, and from worse to the 
verge of catastrophe. The real work of 
the legislature began when, after a suc- 
cession of cabinets which did little more 
than create ex-ministers in large num- 
bers, the National Union was formed to 
save France from impending ruin. The 
bulk of the legislation achieved, there- 
fore, dates from July, 1926. 

The principal work of the Chamber 
during this period had been the reform 
of the finances, including the balancing 
of the budget, the consolidation of debt, 
the virtual stabilization of the franc ex- 
change, and the restoration of the gold 
reserve, the way being thereby paved for 
legal stabilization in the near future. 
But the Chamber also ratified a series of 
commercial treaties destined to change the 
face of European political relations, it 
ratified the Locarno Agreements, and it 
ratified other instruments of arbitration 
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and conciliation which represent France’s 
share of the organization of peace. It 
shaped the reorganization of the army 
and remodeled the navy, and it passed a 
series of measures to foster, by subsidies 
and otherwise, a large mercantile marine. 
It disposed of the law for social insurance 
and a further housing law. 
new State monopolies in oil, the cinema 
and wireless, and it took a firm stand 
against the encroachments of communism. 

It left to the next Chamber important 
unfinished tasks with regard to taxation 
reform, agriculture, and the colonies, as 
well as many tangles which will un- 
doubtedly arise out of the mass of very 
hastily passed legislation during the last 
few weeks of its life. 


Provisions for Army Reorganization 


One of the important measures passed 
by the Chamber shortly before the end of 
its term was the legislation dealing with 
army reorganization. Under the provi- 
sions of this law, the French soldier is to 
be taught only those things which will 
be required of him in time of war. The 
period of service is reduced to one year, 
which makes the standing army much 
smaller than heretofore. Therefore, all 
guard duties are to be performed by the 
long-service gendarmerie, which is to be 
increased for this purpose by 15,000 men. 
All fatigues, clerking, laborers’ jobs, and 
auxiliary duties in barracks are to be per- 
formed by civilians, of whom there will 
be attached to the army in all some 46,- 
000. The professional army of re-engaged 
N.C.0.s and other ranks is to number 
106,000, and they are to form the cadres 
upon which the reserves would be formed 
in time of war. 

The yield of a year’s class on the pres- 
ent basis of the population at 21 years is 
240,000 to 250,000. Taken at the lower 
figure, the two together represent a peace- 
time army of 346,000, to which must be 
added an oversea army of 184,000, bring- 
ing the total up to 530,000 men. Pro- 
vision has been made for the retention of 
a class for six months longer in certain 
circumstances, which might conceivably 
bring the standing army up to 770,000. 
But the yearly class will be diminishing in 
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numbers for some years to come. The 
war-time decline in the birth rate will 
begin to tell. The classes of the war 
years which will be called up between 
1935 and 1937 will number about 105,- 
000, and these will affect not only the 
standing army in those years, but also the 
mobilized strength for some years after- 
wards. The military strength of France 
will then be weaker, though every avail- 
able man be summoned to the colors. 


General Organization in Time of War 


As part of the reorganization of the 
army, a law has also been passed for the 
general organization of the whole coun- 
try in time of war. It is something like 
the Hindenburg scheme of 1917, which 
never came properly into force, and goes 
much farther in the conscription of the 
whole nation than did any British 
national service scheme. Roughly, it pro- 
vides for the mobilization of all the men 
and all the material resources of the coun- 
try in the event of war or the threat of 
aggression, whether in the direct interests 
of France or in co-operation with the 
League of Nations. The original scheme 
proposed the inclusion of women, but this 
was dropped at the instigation of the 
Senate. The individual is to have no 
voice as to how he is employed and he 
may be used for national defense or for 
requisitioned work. 

The government is given wide powers 
of requisitioning as to personal service, 
inventions, material, manufactures, and 
property, on all of which a census is to 
be taken in peace time. No profit as be- 
tween the individual and the State in 
time of war is to be allowed. A national 
defense council is to co-ordinate the 
economic side of war-making, supported 
by a central committee of employers and 
labor, working through district commit- 
tees. The whole is to be subordinated to 
the chief command of the army (similar 
measures have been arranged for the 
navy), which is responsible to the govern- 
ment for carrying out the objects to be 
attained in the war. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE 
REICHSTAG 


N MARCH 31 the German Parliament 

was dissolved by presidential decree, 
six months before the expiration of the 
four-year term for which it had been 
elected in 1924. Thus the third Reichs- 
tag of the German Republic came to its 
premature end. 

The events of the past few weeks had 
made it really useless as an instrument 
of parliamentary government, since the 
sharpening of factional differences had 
made it impossible to form a majority to 
support any cabinet that might have been 
formed. When this became apparent the 
parties began to toy with the idea of dis- 
solution and of new elections, but acceded 
to the request of President Hindenburg 
that the Reichstag remain in session at 
Teast until after the passage of the budget 
and of several other pieces of pressing 
legislation. With the adoption of the 
budget on March 30, the Reichstag had 
disposed of this legislation and on the fol- 
lowing day the dissolution ceremony took 
place. 


A Parliament of Compromises 


The third Reichstag was truly a parlia- 
ment of compromises, often of mere make- 
shifts. It undoubtedly left undone much 
that it might have done, but on the whole 
its work was by no means sterile. It con- 
tributed its due share to the development 
of the Republic. The third Reichstag, 
elected on December 7, 1924, was the first 
to have a real chance to effect the con- 
solidation of the new State by solid legis- 
lation. Its birth almost coincided with 
the beginning of Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg’s term of office as President, and 
under his guidance the intervening 3144 
years have brought unmistakable progress 
towards the consolidation not only of a 
bourgeois Republic, but of Germany’s in- 
ternational position. 

In the third Reichstag, for the first 
time, the Socialists, who had done so 
much to make the Republic, were not rep- 
resented in a single cabinet, although 
they were able to play a constructive part 
in the legislation of two minority govern- 
ments which were partly dependent on 
their good will. During the 34% years 


there have been four cabinets under two 
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chancellors. During the life of the first 
Republican Reichstag there were five 
chancellors. After 1924 German polit- 
cal life settled down to a sort of routine 
involving a cabinet crisis every winter. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT 


ITH the appointment on March 17 

of a new Egyptian Cabinet to take 
the place of the one which went out of 
office because of the resignation of Prime 
Minister Sarwat Pasha, the correspond- 
ence between the British and’ the Egyp- 
tian governments was again resumed. 
The reader will recall, from the account 
of the Anglo-Egyptian crisis given in last 
month’s issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
that Sarwat Pasha’s resignation came as 
a result of the rejection by the Egyptian 
Parliament of the treaty which he had 
negotiated with Sir Austin Chamberlain. 
In an aide-mémotire, addressed to the 
High Commissioner on March 4, the out- 
going Prime Minister informed the 
British Government of the Parliament’s 
decision. Three days later the British 
Government addressed a reply to the 
Egyptian Government, but to this com- 
munication no formal reply was given 
until after the new cabinet had taken 
office. 


New Egyptian Cabinet and Its Policy 


The new cabinet was formed by Mus- 
tapha Pasha Nahas, the leader of the 
Wafd (Nationalist) Party, which consti- 
tutes the majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies. It is composed as follows: 

Mustapha Pasha Nahas, Prime Minis- 
ter and Interior; Wassif Pasha Ghaly, 
Foreign Affairs; *Mohammed Pasha 
Mahmud, Finance; *Gaafar Pasha Waly, 
War; *Ali Pasha El Shamsy, Education; 
Ahmed Pasha Khashaba, Justice; *Ne- 
guib Pasha Gharably, Wakfs; Moham- 
med Pasha Safwat, Agriculture; William 
Makram Bey Ebeid, Communications; 
Ibrahim Bey Fahmy, Public Works. 

Wassif Pasha Ghaly, who had the same 
portfolio in Zaghlul Pasha’s cabinets in 
1924, is the son of Boutros Pasha Ghaly, 
the Coptic Prime Minister, who was mur- 


*Held the same office in Sarwat Pasha’s 
late cabinet. 
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dered in 1910. Safwat Pasha was for- 
merly Director General of the Munici- 
pality of Alexandria. Makram_ Bey 
Ebeid is son-in-law of Morcos Pasha 
Hanna, who was Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs in Sarwat Pasha’s Cabinet. He is 
secretary of the Wafd and well known as 
an extremist who accompanied Zaghlul 
Pasha during his exile to the Seychelles. 
Ahmed Pasha Khashaba was Minister of 
Communications in the last cabinet. 

On taking over his new duties as Prime 
Minister, Mustapha Pasha Nahas, in 
an interview with a correspondent of the 
London Times, defined his policy as fol- 
lows : 


It is to the interest of the two countries 
that there should be an entente, but the 
important point is its basis. The safeguard- 
ing of the interests of foreigners in general 
and of Great Britain in particular is not 
incompatible with the independence of 
Egypt, provided that we remain within the 
limit of that safeguard. Egypt has never 
been part of the British Empire, and the 
fact that she finds herself on the route to 
India does not mean that she is thereby 
deprived of her independent position. The 
roles must not be inverted, and it must not 
be said that it is Great Britain who is the 
master who gives. Our independence is a 
natural right which belongs to us; we desire 
to treat with Great Britain on the same 
footing of equality and as friend to friend. 
The best safeguard for Great Britain’s in- 
terests is a confident friendship and an inde- 
pendent and strong Egypt. Our sincere 
friendship is the best guarantee which Great 
Britain could seek. 


Egyptian Reply to the British Aide-Mémoire 


The new cabinet’s first action was to 
address to the High Commissioner the 
following reply to the British aide- 
mémotre of March 7: 


Your Excettency: I have the honor to in- 
form you that I have taken cognizance of the 
aide-mémoire which your Excellency deliv- 
ered to my predecessor in regard to 
certain legislative proposals made to Parlia- 
ment which you considered as probably cal- 
culated to weaken in a serious manner the 
Power of the administrative authorities re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order and 
the protection of persons and property in 
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‘gypt. After having expressed the appre 
hension felt by His Majesty’s Government on 
this head, Your Excellency concluded that 
since the conversations between their Ex- 
cellencies Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sar- 
wat Pasha have not succeeded in attaining 
their object, “His Majesty’s Government can- 
not permit the discharge of any of their 
responsibilities under the declaration of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922, to be endangered whether 
by Egyptian legislation of the nature indi- 
cated above or by administrative action, and 
that they reserve the right to take such 
steps as in their view the situation may de- 
mand.” 

In reply the Egyptian Government desires 
first of all to express its deep regret that it 
has been confronted with the aide-mémoire 
of March 4, which does not correspond with 
its frank willingness to develop and fortify 
the bonds of friendship which should govern 
the relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt. 

Considered from the point of view of 
international law, the aide-mémoire is an 
evident departure from the rules admitted 
in matters of diplomatic intervention which 
cannot, without a complete change of char- 
acter, give to the intervening State a right 
of control over acts of the other State. 

In fact, the Egyptian Government has 
always endeavored to convey to British sub- 
jects, as to foreigners in general, the clear 
impression that it watches over their security 
and tranquillity, and that the protection of 
their interests is the object of its particular 
solicitude. In this connection the well-de- 
fined inclinations of Parliament would make 
this protection an imperative duty of the 
Egyptian Government, if it were not itself 
deeply and traditionally inspired by them. 
The Egyptian Government, both by its de- 
clarations and its acts, has constantly given 
proof that foreigners can count in Egypt 
not only on treatment in no way inferior to 
that which they could find in other coun- 
tries, but also on a courteous hospitality, 
which is one of the distinctive features of 
the Egyptian people. 

But, independently of the foregoing, the 
aide-mémoire in question constitutes a per- 
petual interference with the internal conduct 
of Egyptian affairs, paralyzing the exercise 
by Parliament of its right to legislate and 
to control administration and rendering im- 
possible the existence of a government 
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worthy of the name. 

Such cannot clearly be the intention of 
the British Government. 

For these reasons the Egyptian Govern- 
ment cannot admit the principle of an inter- 
vention which would be tantamount to its 
veritable abdication. As the government of 
a sovereign and independent State, it is fully 
conscious of the duties which devolve upon 
it. It intends to fulfill them strictly, and, 
with the help of God, to the satisfaction of 
all. 


Restatement of British Position 


The Egyptian Prime Minister’s note 
brought from Lord Lloyd, the High Com- 
missioner, the following reply, which is 
interesting alike for the firmness of its 
tone and the clarity with which the 
British position is stated: 


Your ExceLLtency: I duly referred to my 
government the note which Your Excellency 
addressed to me on March 30, and I am 
now instructed to state that His Majesty’s 
yovernment cannot accept Your Excellency’s 
note as a correct exposition of the relations 
existing between Great Britain and Egypt or 
of their respective obligations. 

By the declaration of February 28, 1922, 
His Majesty’s Government declared the in- 
dependence of Egypt subject to the four 
reservations set out therein. His Majesty’s 
Government accompanied the announcement 
of their decision to foreign powers by the 
statement that the welfare and integrity of 
Egypt are necessary to the peace and safety 
of the British Empire, which will therefore 
always maintain as an essential British in- 
terest the special relations between itself 
and Egypt long recognized by other govern- 
ments. In calling attention to these special 
relations as defined in the declaration, His 
Majesty’s Government stated that they would 
not admit them to be questioned or discus- 
sed by any other power; that they would 
regard as an unfriendly act any attempt 
at interference in the affairs of Egypt by 
another power; and that they would con- 
sider any aggression against the territory of 
Egypt as an act to be repelled with all the 
means at their command. 

In view of the responsibility thus incur- 
red towards other powers and of the vital 
importance to the British Empire of British 
interests in Egypt, His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment reserved by the aforesaid declaration 
to their absolute discretion: 

(a) The security of the communications 
of the British Empire in Egypt; 

(b) The defense of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference, direct or 
indirect ; 

(c) The protection of foreign interests in 
Egypt, and the protection of minorities; 

(d@) The Sudan; 
until such time as these matters should have 
been settled by agreements between the 
British and Egyptian governments. His 
Majesty’s Government sought, and they be- 
lieved they had found, such a settlement by 
the treaty which was negotiated with the 
late Prime Minister of Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government having refused 
that treaty the status quo ante continues. 
The position today is therefore the same as 
when the Ramsay MacDonald-Zaghlul ne- 
gotiations broke down, except in so far as 
it has been modified by the notes exchanged 
in November, 1924. The reserved points re- 
main reserved to the absolute discretion of 
His Majesty’s Government, the Egyptian 
Government exercising its independent au- 
thority subject to satisfying His Majesty’s 
Government on these matters. 


INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS 
LEAGUE 


HE most important movement ever 

made by the artists of the world will 
be initiated at an international congress 
to be held in Brussels, June 30-July 3, 
at the Palais Mondiale. The various 
existent artists’ groups will federate to 
form the International Artists’ League 
and to frame an international constitu- 
tion, thereby establishing them in their 
due place as a powerful force in the social 
order and enabling them to demonstrate 
their economic and social value to the 
entire world. The following charter has 
been drawn up: 


The economic situation having made it 
necessary for men to unite in socially con- 
scious groups, the Artists’ League has been 
formed to co-operate with other international 
organizations for the advancement of con- 
structive efforts towards peace and for the 
protection of creative labor. 

Art has been greatest when it has best 
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served human needs. We desire to extend 
the usefulness of the artist, and, by com- 
bining with scientific, educational, and labor 
forces, both extend old fields of activity and 
initiate research into new possibilities. 

We shall thus have the power to con- 
serve national art and maintain its high 
standard, which can only be done when the 
artist, necessarily an individualist, is not 
at the mercy of economic forces. 

Art has always been a strong bond for 
the unity of mankind. To make it an effec- 
tive ally of other unifying forces, there must 
be a center where they are already working 
for this end; where all nations, in spite of 
political and racial differences, can unite 
through art, which is their common lan- 
guage. 


Some of the specific steps to be taken 
by the International Congress are: 

(1) Legal protection for the artist and 
his work. 

(2) The creation of an international 
center of art and a place for continuous 
exhibitions. 

(3) Research and plans for the in- 
creased use of the artist. 

The movement is due primarily to the 
efforts of Mrs. Dorothy Hunt, President 
of the American Artists’ League. Mrs. 
Hunt has borne the brunt of the initial 
organization work and has succeeded in 
enlisting the interest and the aid of the 
foremost artists of the world. 


THE WORLD COURT IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


N APRIL 9, Senator Reed, of Penn- 

sylvania, brought up the Gillett 
resolution, which calls upon the President 
to initiate further discussions of the ques- 
tion whether or not the United States 
might not find its way into the Perma- 
ment Court of International Justice. 
The Senator called attention to the fact 
that he has received many letters urging 
support of the resolution, most of them 
from people whose letters show that they 
do not understand the nature of the reso- 
lution. The Senator went on to say: 


The truth is, Mr. President, that up to 
the present time the adherence to the pro- 
tocol of the World Court as voted by the 
Senate has been acquiesced in by only five 
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nations, and they are Albania, Cuba, Greece, 
Liberia, and Luxemburg; while all the rest 
of the world remains in dissent. 

Twenty-three nations have replied to the 
letter of the State Department setting forth 
the terms under which we will join the 
court, and each of the 23 find fault with 
reservation No. 5 in our resolution of ad- 
herence. Reservation No. 5, the Senate will 
remember, was— 


That the court shall not render any ad- 
visory opinion except publicly after due 
notice to all States adhering to the court 
and to all interested States and after public 
hearing or opportunity for hearing given to 
any State concerned; nor shall it, without 
the consent of the United States, entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion touch- 
ing any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest. 


Twenty-three nations have declined to ac- 
cept that reservation. Either seven or eight 
nations—I think seven—have merely ac- 
knowledged receipt of the message from this 
country, saying that we would enter accord- 
ing to the reservations outlined by the 
Senate. Although it was sent to them 
nearly two years ago, we have had no com- 
munication from those seven nations save 
the bare acknowledgment of receipt of the 


message. Several nations, with even less 
courtesy, have not even acknowledged re- 
ceipt. 


There is the picture that confronts the 
administration and the Senate with regard 
to the World Court today. 

The President has no power to vary to 
the extent of one comma the reservations as 
outlined by the Senate. The President 
could not negotiate with other countries in 
any way which was in conflict with the 
policy outlined by the Senate; and yet we 
know that, with the exception of Albania, 
Cuba, Greece, Liberia, and Luxemburg, the 
reservations of the Senate will not be ac- 
quiesced in. 

It was very well said by the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Castle, in a speech 
he made last January, that when the pur- 
suit of peace becomes a fad the cause of 
peace is injured. It can be nothing more 
than a fad, and a vain and futile and perni- 
cious fad, to urge the President to conduct 
or to urge the citizens of the United States 
to think that the President could conduct 
negotiations that will resolve the impasse 
in which the World Court stands today. 
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Any such gesture as that is a futile gesture 
and contributes nothing to the cause of 
world peace. 

We are making great progress at this time 
toward the completion of treaties of arbitra- 
tion with the great nations of the world. 
That represents a substantial movement in 
the cause of peace which will bring prac- 
tical results, adding to the happiness and 
tranquillity of the world. This, however, is 
an empty gesture; and I sometimes resent 
the patronizing assumption that because the 
Senate does not instantly acquiesce in every 
such suggestion as this it is because the 
Senate and the members of the Senate are 
desirous of war. Some of us know more by 
personal experience about the horrors of 
war than do the propagandists who write 
these letters; and it is fair to say that we 
detest and abhor war as much as they do, 
and with at least as good reasons, and that 
we are just as anxious as they to avoid a 
repetition of those horrors that we saw ten 
years ago. To imply, however, that our un- 
readiness to vote for a gesture, which can 
only be an empty gesture, which can have 
no other effect than to create ill feeling in- 
stead of allaying it, evidences any lack of 
devotion to the cause of peace, is unfair to 
the Senate and untrue in fact. 

I am glad to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tions, if he has any. 

Mr. Kino: Mr. President, does not the 
Senator think that either the Executive De- 
partment, through diplomatic channels, or 
the Senate itself, should explore the avenue 
which will lead to a proper interpretation 
or understanding of the words of reserva- 
tion 5, quoted by the Senator, in which the 
World Court is interdicted from giving an 
advisory opinion in regard to any matter in 
which the United States has an interest or 
claims to have an interest? 

It seems to me that that language is sus- 
ceptible of misunderstanding. My recollec- 
tion of the debates in the Senate is that there 
was no unanimity of opinion with respect to 
the proper interpretation to be placed upon 
those words. There was no clarifying dec- 
laration, so far as I now recall, that would 
enable Senators or the people of the world— 
the nations who have adhered to the proto- 
col—to understand just what we meant 
when we said that we would not adhere to 
the World Court if any opinions were given 
as to matters in which we had an interest 
or claimed an interest. 
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I repeat, there was nothing stated that 
would indicate clearly what interpretation 
we placed upon those words. If we mean 
a real interest in the juridical sense, as law- 
yers use the word, then that is a very proper 
reservation. If it is a fantastic claim which 
we might assert to having an interest in 
some matter entirely foreign to the inter- 
ests of the United States, and we joined the 
World Court upon the hypothesis that we 
could prevent the court from giving an opin- 
ion in regard to such a matter, then I am 
sure that those who are members of the 
court might well hesitate for a long time 
before they accepted our position and as- 
sented to the reservation which we made. 

It does seem tc me that the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania, great lawyer as he is, 
knowing the misinterpretation which the 
laity, if not real lawyers, would place upon 
the word “interest,” claimed or otherwise, 
must appreciate the fact that the other sig- 
natories to the protocol might hesitate to 
accept our reservation with a lack of under- 
standing as to the exact meaning to be 
placed upon those words. It does seem to 
me that the Senate ought to initiate some 
steps that will lead to a clarification of the 
meaning of those words. Let us declare that 
we mean a real interest as understood in a 
juridical sense. I am persuaded that if we 
would do that—if we would interpret the 
reservation which we have made in the 
proper way—the nations who are signatories 
to the protocol would welcome us into the 
World Court promtply. 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania: Mr. President, 
it seems to me that the Senator’s suggestion 
amounts to no more than that the United 
States should express to the other nations 
a statement that it will not claim a fantastic 
or imaginary interest, but will act only in 
good faith in any claims that it may set 
forth as to an interest in the moot questions. 
It seems to me that almost we would stul- 
tify ourselves if we were to couple our res- 
ervation with an assurance that we made 
it in good faith. I hope our sister nations 
are ready to grant that our reservations are 
made in good faith, and that we will carry 
through in good faith and will not claim 
imaginary or fantastic interests in bad 
faith. 

I should not want to contract with a 
nation from whom I had to accept assur- 
ances that in the future they would exer- 
cise good faith. The very fact that we do 
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contract with them is an expression of our 
belief in their good faith. Surely the United 
States does not need to do that. 

Mr. Suuipsteap: Mr. President, the piece 
of propaganda that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Reed) has just called to the 
attention of the Senate is only a part of 
the vast flood of propaganda that is going 
through the mails to all the people in the 
United States. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate 
again to the fact that it was very plainly 
brought out during the debate upon the reso- 
lution asking the United States to adhere to 
the protocol of signature to the instrument 
creating what was called the World Court 
of International Justice that questions lead- 
ing to war are political in nature, and there- 
fore will never be submitted to that court. 
That was admitted by some of the most able 
advocates of the proposition at the time. 

Mr. Fess: Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. Surpsteap: I do. 

Mr. Fess: In consonance with what the 
Senator says about the propaganda, at first 
it appeared to be confined to the churches. 
Later on it was extended to teachers, to col- 
leges. This morning I have three letters 
from various chambers of commerce. This 
is the first definite evidence I have had that 
the propaganda now is extending to business 
organizations. Most of it is just in general 
form, and I doubt whether the people who 
adopt these expressions read them. 

Mr, Suresteap: I doubt it. I thank the 
Senator for calling that to my attention. 

Mr. President, I have nothing but the 
kindliest feelings for people anywhere in the 
world who earnestly and sincerely try to do 
away with war. I am one of them; but I 
resent very much the idea of people capitaliz- 
ing the desire of humanity for peace and 
using it to carry on a swindle upon the 
American people. 

These propagandists would have us _ be- 
lieve that all of Europe is anxious and ready 
for peace, but cannot have it because the 
United States does not adhere to the World 
Court. These people tell things that are 
not true; as, for instance, that adherence to 
the court is necessary to the outlawry of 
war. 
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The propaganda that the so-called World 
Court of International Justice is an instru- 
ment for peace, it seems to me, is nothing 
but a swindle, because, as a matter of fact, 
it has nothing to do with the question of 
peace. The question of outlawing war has 
been brought very clearly to our attention 
within the last few months, when in answer 
to the request of the Government of the 
United States to join with us in asking the 
larger powers of the world to sign a multi- 
lateral treaty to outlaw war, France replied 
that she could not ask other nations to join 
in signing such a treaty, because of her obli- 
gations under the League of Nations and 
other treaties to go to war. 

If these people who spend so much on 
propaganda will tell the American people the 
truth, they shall find no objection from me 
to their propaganda. The desire for peace 
is too sacred to be wasted on a lie. 

In view of what has been said here this 
morning, Mr. President, I ask that an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of Monday, 
April 2, covering this subject, may be read 
at the desk at this time. 

The PrEesipENT pro tempore: Without ob- 
jection, the editorial will be read. 

The chief clerk read as follows: 

{From the Washington Post of Monday, 
April 2, 1928] 


The Refusal to Renounce War 


Foreign Minister Briand’s latest note in 
regard to Secretary Kellogg's proposal look- 
ing to the renunciation of war by the lead- 
ing powers is a delightful example of old- 
style diplomacy, in which “no” is disguised 
under flattering language that seems to mean 
“yes.” 

American pacifists and amateur adjusters 
of world problems, who invariably think evil 
of their own government and eagerly absorb 
foreign propaganda, are already hailing M. 
Briand’s note as substantially accepting Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposal. They think they see a 
treaty already in the making, by which all 
the great powers mutually agree to renounce 
war as between and among themselves. 
Therefore they resent the suggestion here- 
tofore made, that European powers are tied 
up in military alliances that forbid them 
from renouncing war. They do not perceive 
that M. Briand is caught in a net of his own 
weaving and is desperately trying to squirm 
away from his own proposal, made last 
spring for political purposes, and never in- 
tended to be made the basis for a genuine 
effort to abolish war. 

M. Briand’s note needs only a little analy- 
sis to be revealed as a defense of the exist- 
ing military alliance system of Europe, under 
which France and other nations are unable 
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to renounce war. They have bound them- 
selves to utilize war as an instrument of 
pclicy. Mr. Kellogg’s proposal strikes at the 
very heart of their military alliances. They 
cannot accept his proposal. They do not 
wish to be exposed as hypocrites who pro- 
fess to be anxious to disarm and to renounce 
war while actually increasing their arma- 
ments and making combines for waging war. 
Hence the elaborate embroidery of M. 
Briand’s note. Strip it of its superfluous 
verbiage and its true intent is exposed. 

Reduced to plain language, M. Briand’s 
note states that France cannot enter into 
an unconditional renunciation of war. If 
Mr. Kellogg insists upon such an agreement, 
“the French Government would hesitate to 
discuss longer the question.” But if Mr. Kel- 
logg will agree that the new treaty shall 
not supersede or interfere with the military 
alliance embodied in the League of Nations, 
or with special military alliances, or with 
treaties guaranteeing the neutrality of cer- 
tain States, then France is willing to discuss 
the wording of the new treaty. M. Briand 
also endeavors to draw Mr. Kellogg into an 
assurance that the proposed renunciation of 
war would not deprive the powers of their 
right of “legitimate defense.” In other 
words, M. Briand reserves the right, in agree- 
ing to renounce war, to reject all disarma- 
ment plans. Finally, he insists that a treaty 
to renounce war would not be effective unless 
it embraced all nations. Unless Russia were 
included, for example, it would be impossible 
for France to renounce war, as France is 
bound to defend Poland. 

Thus it is evident that the cause of uni- 
versal peace is not advanced by M. Briand’s 
reply. The great powers will not agree with 
the United States to renounce war. They 
have already entered into a combination 
called the covenant of the League of Nations, 
which binds them to boycott, isolate, and 
make war on any nation that forces the 
issue by refusing to accept their dictation. In 
order to renounce war, they would have to 
scrap the covenant. They do not dare to 
throw away their military alliances, open 
and secret, renounce war, and prove their 
good faith by disarming themselves. 


Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations the 
status of the Gillett resolution. 

Mr. Borau: Mr. President, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gillett] introduced 
his resolution some time ago, and the mat- 
ter has been before the committee and has 
had consideration at length by the commit- 
tee. While the committee has not made any 
report, I am of the opinion that it is the 
judgment of the committee that the reso- 
lution is not relevant to the court discus- 
sion at this time and its passage would not 
aid in bringing the matter to a conclusion. 
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Let me say that the Senate, as is well 
known, attached five reservations to the 
court protocol. Those reservations were not 
unacceptable to the foreign powers, with the 
exception of reservation 5. After the Senate 
had passed upon the protocol and attached 
the reservations they were sent to the Presi- 
dent, of course, and it became the duty of 
the President to transmit the protocol with 
the reservations to the foreign powers, and 
he did so. The language of article 5 is 
clear and not easily susceptible of being mis- 
understood. I do not think the delay is due 
to failure to understand the reservation, but 
it is due to a distinct unwillingness to accept 
the reservation without it is materially 
changed. 

The result of the correspondence thus far 
is as follows: Those governments which 
have accepted the reservations are Albania, 
Cuba, Greece, Liberia, and Luxembourg. 
Some ten nations have simply replied ac- 
knowledging receipt of the communication 
from the Government of the United States, 
but have made no comment. Twenty-three 
nations have replied, stating their objections 
to reservation 5. Those objections are objec- 
tions based upon substantial differences of 
view. They clearly urge a modification of 
reservation 5. 

The President has no power to modify the 
reservations. He has no power even to con- 
strue the reservations. He can only trans- 
mit to those governments the result of the 
Senate’s deliberation. That he has done. 

The Gillett resolution proposes nothing 
more than to encourage the President to 
take up further discussion and further com- 
munication, with the view, possibly, of ar- 
riving at an understanding with these 
Powers as to the meaning of reservation 5. 
But the President has no power to place 
any construction upon the reservation. I 
take it the President is to be the judge of 
the propriety and the nature of his com- 
munication. At any rate, it is an executive 
matter. The Senate has acted and advised 
the President; the presentation of the proto- 
col with the reservations is peculiarly @ 
function of the Executive. It is known that 
he is interested in the subject, and I must 
assume that he will in good faith do all 
that he is empowered to do. 

If those who desire to make progress and 
wish to have a finality, will bring the pro- 
tocol and the reservations back to the 
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Senate and the Senate will make these 
modifications to reservation 5, we can ac- 
complish something. But the President can 
make no changes and no modifications and, 
in my opinion, the only thing to do, if Sena- 
tors are of the opinion that reservation 5 
ought to be modified, is to assume the re- 
sponsibility as a Senate and consider and 
discuss and pass upon that question. 

My own judgment is there is no one on 
the committee who believes in the modifica- 
tion of reservation 5. My further judgment 
is that there are, perhaps, none in the 
Senate who believe in the modification of 
reservation 5. 

We have arrived at the point where the 
foreign governments must either accept res- 
ervation 5 or the Senate of the United States 
must recede from its position—an altogether 
improbable thing. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts: Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there any such resolution pending? 

Mr, BoraH: No; no such resolution is 
pending. 

Mr. FLetcHEeR and Mr. Reep of Pennsyl- 
vania addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. BoranH: I yield to the Senator from 
Florida first. 

Mr. FriercHer: The only question in my 
mind was this: The signatory States, in sub- 
mitting their replies, referred to “such fur- 
ther exchange of views as the Government 
of the United States may deem useful.” 
Of course, if there is a fundamental differ- 
ence, and the replies exclude any other view 
than that we were to recede from reserva- 
tion 5, I can see that this was a mere formal 
objection; but if there were calls for some 
explanation or some clarification of the lan- 
guage used in reservation 5, it might open 
the door. These replies may make offers of 
a further exchange of views. 

Mr. Borau: Of course, diplomacy always 
indulges in language of that kind; but the 
fact is that a reading of the replies of these 
23 nations discloses that they understand 
perfectly what reservation 5 means, that 
they are not at all in doubt as to its mean- 
ing, and that they are unable to accept it 
as it is. 

Mr. REEep of Pennsylvania: Mr. President, 
it was suggested not long ago that their real 
objection to reservation 5 was an apprehen- 
sion that the United States would claim an 
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interest in questions on which an advisory 
opinion was contemplated, that the action of 
the United States would not be in good faith, 
and that the interest claimed would be a 
fantastic interest. Was any such thought as 
that indicated by any of the 23 nations? 

Mr. BoraH: No; no such thought as that 
was indicated in the correspondence that I 
can now recall. Let me say, further, these 
23 nations which replied in the way of objec- 
tion to reservation 5 have the right to object 
to an advisory opinion without assigning any 
reason. They have the power to object for 
no reason or for any reason which they may 
assign. 

The United States has not claimed that 
right. Reservation 5 does not place the 
United States upon an equality with those 
Powers. The United States claims the right 
when it has an interest or when it claims 
an interest. Certainly the foreign Powers 
cannot object on the ground that the United 
States might claim an interest when they 
did not have any, when those Powers may 
object without assigning as a basis for the 
objection even a claim of interest. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts: Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BoraH: I yield. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts: As I under- 
stand the Senator’s position, if action is 
really desired, the President should ask the 
Senate to modify its position on reservation 
5, or the Senate itself should notify the 
President that it has changed its position. 

Mr. BoraH: Yes; that is the only way 
action can be had, unless the foreign govern- 
ments accept reservation 5. So far as I am 
individually concerned, expressing my view 
and not the view of the committee, I would 
support a resolution, if anybody wanted to 
iatroduce one to bring the protocol and reser- 
vation 5 back to the senate to ascertain the 
views of the Senate as to modification. I 
should not hesitate a moment to have that 
matter reopened before the Senate, and I 
should not hesitate to have it reopened be- 
fore the country. Some people seem to think 
that the United States by reservation 5 has 
claimed an advantage which the foreign 
powers have not. As a matter of fact, res- 
ervation 5 is a modest contention compared 
with the Power which the foreign govern- 
ments have with reference to this court and 
with reference to advisory opinions. 

Mr. Kins: Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Does the 
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Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. BoraH: I yield. 

Mr. KinG: I think the Senator from Idaho 
was not in the chamber a moment ago when 
I propounded a question to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I suggested to him, inferen- 
tially, if not directly, that my understanding 
was that a number of the signatories to the 
protocol were somewhat apprehensive as to 
the interpretation which would be placed 
by the United States on the words “has or 
claims to have an interest.” I recollect see- 
ing some newspaper comments upon this 
matter, and they did express the view that 
some of the signatories to the protocol were 
not sure that we would claim, as lawyers 
would express it, a juridical interest; that 
if we had a real interest, such as lawyers 
understand an interest to be, there was no 
objection whatever to the reservation. 

I suggested then that I thought that the 
Senate could initiate such proceedings as 
would enable us to clarify that reservation, 
so that any valid misapprehension might be 
removed from the minds of any of the signa- 
tories to the protocol. 

I agree with the Senator that, interpret- 
ing the resolution as I do, it means only that 
we must have a valid, a real interest; such 
an interest as would justify a litigant in 
bringing action in court, and that without 
such an interest the United States would 
have no right to interpose to prevent the 
court from giving opinions. 

Mr. Watson: Mr. President, has any one 
of these 23 nations asked to have reservation 
5 clarified? 

Mr. Borau: Mr. President, as I construe 
their letter, they have not, but I am perfectly 
aware that there is language in their com- 
munication which, taken alone and lifted out 
of its context, could very easily be construed 
in that light. In my opinion, these govern- 
ments have plainly stated that reservation 
5 must be substantially modified before it can 
be accepted. 

Mr. Buarne: Mr. President—— 

The Presment pro tempore: Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. Borau: I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Briarne: Only for the purpose of seek- 
ing information, I desire to ask the Senator 
his opinion with respect to this question: 
Within what time may the 23 nations which 
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have rejected the fifth reservation change 
their position and accept it? 

Mr. Borau: There is no limit as to time. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Blease] has introduced a resolution, which is 
before my committee, that might put a limit 
on the time, but there was no limit on the 
reservation. 

Mr. BuaIineE: If the United States desires 
to withdraw entirely from consideration of 
the World Court question, is a joint resolu- 
tion necessary to withdraw the adherence of 
the United States to the World Court with 
reservations? 

Mr. BoraH: Yes. As the matter now 
stands, if the foreign nations are willing to 
accept the reservations, the matter would be 
closed. The only way we could avoid that 
would be, in my judgment, by specific action. 
I know of no effective way to do it except 
to recall the protocol from the President, and 
I do not know how we would view the re- 
quest. Then we could, even if it were ac- 
cepted, abrogate the treaty. 

Mr. President, before I recur further to 
my own views about the matter, I want to 
read a paragraph from an article by the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Walsh]. 
That Senator, as we all know, was one of 
the most earnest and able advocates of our 
adherence to the protocol of the court, but 
in discussing reservation 5, over which the 
controversy arises, he lately said in an 
article : 


That reservation represents simply an at- 
tempt to put this nation on a footing of sub- 
stantial equality with every other having 
permanent representation on the council, any 
one of which may, at will, veto such a re- 
quest, a right which arises from the require- 
ment of unanimity on any question before it 
save matters of mere procedure. If Great 
Britain or France or Italy finds that it will 
be in any wise embarrassed by any decision 
that may be made pursuant to a request from 
the council, it may forestall an opinion by 
voting in that body against submitting the 
question. It would scarcely comport with 
the dignity of the United States to join in 
upholding the court except upon a basis of 
equality with every other leading power. It 
is easy to conceive of questions which the 
United States would not care to have sub- 
mitted to the court for determination, just as 
it is not difficult to frame inquiries which 
some other great nations would not care to 
have answered. Any of the other great 


powers may say nay—assuming unanimity 
to be required, never questioned until after 
the Senate acted—why should not the United 
States? 
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Mr. Swanson: Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator 
from Idaho yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. BoraH: I yield. 

Mr. Swanson: Reservation 5 goes further 
than simply trying to obtain equality as 
members of the Council of the League of 
Nations. The whole basis of the court is 
that no nation may be haled before it with- 
out its consent, either for an advisory opin- 
ion or a judgment. The court decided that 
in the East Carelian case. Forty-eight na- 
tions that have joined the League in an 
article which they signed, I think article 14, 
agreed that the Council and the Assembly 
shall be their agents to give assent or dissent 
for them as to whether an advisory opinion 
should be asked or not asked. That article 
was included in the covenant when they 
joined the League, and the members selected 
this agency to act for them when they joined. 
The members of the League have done that. 
Consequently their assent is given by the 
Council or the Assembly. 

The question was presented to us, How can 
we be on an equality before that court? We 
could not select the Assembly or the Council 
of the League to be our agents and to repre- 
sent us. We have to act independently. All 
that reservation 5 does is to give the United 
States the same right to assent or dissent 
that the other nations have through their 
representatives, the Council or the Assembly. 
They have chosen either of those to act as 
agents for them. This is the only formula 
by which the United States could be put on 
an equality and have its consent or its dis- 
sent expressed for an advisory opinion. 

The 48 nations give their assent how? By 
and through the agents they selected when 
they joined the League. They consented to 
that arrangement. We simply ask the right 
as principals to have the same right that 
their agent possesses in connection with ad- 
visory opinions. 

Mr. Boran: It ought to be remembered, 
too, that that agency can be withdrawn at 
any time. 

Mr. Swanson: Which agency. 

Mr. BoraH: The plan of making the Coun- 
cil their agent can be withdrawn at any 
time. 

Mr. Swanson: Yes, at any time, and if the 
Members of the League desire to have each 
individual member give assent or dissent, to 
act for itself, that could be accomplished by 
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amending the Covenant of the League if they 
saw proper to do so. If they consent to have 
their agent express their assent or dissent 
for them and we cannot select that agency 
unless we are members ef the League, the 
only way we could be on an equality would 
be to have the same right that their agent 
possesses for them. The Hast Carelian case, 
decided when Russia was not a party and 
challenged the right of the court to act, as 
she had not given her consent for the expres- 
sion of an advisory opinion, was decided by 
a majority of the court holding that no na- 
tion could have an advisory opinion or judg- 
ment rendered against it without its consent. 

That is all that reservation 5 does for us. 
It requires the consent of the United States. 
When this opinion went back to the League, 
instead of acquiescing in the opinion they 
appointed a committee of the Council of the 
League to pass upon the judgment of the 
court rendered in the East Oarelian case. 
That committee reported back that the court 
must render its opinion whenever asked by 
the Oouncil or the Assembly, whether any 
other nation consented or not. When it came 
up for determination in the Council it was 
postponed, as I understand it, and never has 
been passed on by the Council. When that 
occurred, those of us who felt that the 
United States ought to be on terms of equal- 
ity in the court with every other nation, 
thought seriously from day to day for a long 
time about how to accomplish this, and reser- 
vation 5 was formulated and is intended to 
carry into effect and make effective, so far 
as the United States is concerned, the deci- 
sion reached by the court in the Bast Care- 
lian case. 

As the Senator from Idaho has well said, 
we are not on an equality. We have to say 
and we are in honor bound to state that we 
have an interest in a case. 

Mr. BoraH: Or claim an interest. 

Mr. Swanson: Yes; or claim an interest. 
We are in honor and in good conscience and 
fair dealing bound to say that we have an 
interest and claim such interest; conse- 
quently we are in honor bound, where we 
have a substantial interest, to so state it, 
and then the court has not jurisdiction with- 
out our consent. If we should leave it to 
the court to determine our interest, we 
would not be on terms of equality with na- 
tions who are members of the League. 

The court does not determine whether a 
member of the Council of other nations ob- 
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jects finally to an opinion. That is deter- 
mined by them for themselves. They veto 
it in Council, where it is required to be 
unanimous; consequently the only way we 
could be on terms of equality and assert the 
claim effectively would be to put in that lan- 
guage which was included and agreed on by 
the various friends of the court when they 
met, and also by the administration, as being 
proper to make effective the decision in the 
East Carelian case. 

If it is determined that the Council require 
unanimous consent before it can ask an ad- 
visory opinion, then the other nations have 
no objection to reservation 5, but whether 
they decide that it takes a majority vote or 
unanimous vote, I insist that we still could 
only give our consent by this method to be 
on terms of equality with other nations, be- 
cause their agent, whether it acts by ma- 
jority vote or unanimous vote, cannot be 
accepted by us as our agent, and that is a 
question for us to determine as principals 
for ourselves. It is not for the members of 
the League to determine for us. All we ask 
is to be put on an equality, to give our as- 
sent or dissent precisely with the same au- 
thority that as the agent the Council pos- 
sesses for the members of the League under 
the covenant. Reservation 5 was drawn with 
that object in view. I have been unable to 
find any other way to establish an equality. 
The United States should not enter except 
under terms of equality. If the members of 
the League desire for each nation consti- 
tuting the League to have this power, they 
can accomplish this by amending the Cove- 
nant of the League and let each nation give 
assent individually and not through an 
agency of the Council. We certainly could 
not offer properly amendments to the Cov- 
enant of the League of which we were not a 
member. 

Th only place where I think the Gillett 
resolution would be effective is this: I do not 
think the Senate would consent to change 
the reservation, but it will be noted in the 
reply of the other nations that they invite 
further correspondence. It was not final. 

Mr. BoraH: It was not final in the lan- 
guage. There is no question—— 

Mr. Swanson: It seems to me that the 
administration should have taken some fur- 
ther steps in the matter. I do not believe 


in finally concluding the matter without send- 
ing a reply when a reply was requested. I 
understand the object of the Gillett resolu- 
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tion is not to change the reservation. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gillett] 
says so himself, and says that it is merely 
intended to ask the administration to take 
the matter up, accept the invitation, and see 
if we cannot induce the other nations to 
accept the reservation contained in our reso- 
lution of adherence to the protocol of the 
World Court. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts: Could that 
be done without a resolution? 

Mr. Swanson: It could be done without 
a resolution. The administration has not 
been as active and as energetic and as en- 
thusiastic as it ought to have been in this 
matter, and the resolution indicates it is de 
sirous of making it move faster and more 
earnestly. I understand this as the object 
sought to be accomplished by the Gillett reso- 
lution. 

Mr. BoraH: The peculiar thing to me is, 
if it is simply desired to stir up the Presi- 
dent, why they do not write to the President 
direct. 

Mr. Swanson: A 
adopted by the Senate to that effect. 
could do it in that way. 

Mr. Borau: Of course. The Senate has 
nothing in the world to do with the corre- 
spondence of the President of the United 
States with foreign powers. 

Mr. Swanson: But the Senator has intro- 
duced a resolution suggesting to the Presi- 
dent action about the recognition of Russia. 
Why is that more important than our getting 
into the World Court? The Senator makes 
a suggestion to the President. Is it treason 
for the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gillett] and a patriotic duty for the Senator 
from Idaho to pursue the same course and 
make similar suggestions to the President? 

Mr. Borau: If I should have succeeded in 
having my resolution passed providing for 
the recognition of Russia, I should not have 
followed it up by telling the President what 
kind of a letter to write. I should have 
assumed that the President of the United 
States would be competent to write the kind 
of a communication which should go from 
one government to another and in proper 
form and style. The difference between the 
instance which the Senator cites and this is 
that the Senate in this instance has acted, 
the Senate has advised, and the sole duty 
left is that of communicating with foreign 
governments; that is peculiarly the duty of 
the President. 


resolution could be 
We 
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Mr. Swanson: The Gillett resolution does 
not suggest anything with reference to style, 
as the Senator states. It simply suggests to 
the President that he shall respond to the 
request of the other nations for further com- 
munication. 

Mr. Borau: It assumes that the President 
is unable to construe in the proper light the 
letters which he has received. 

Mr. Swanson: No; they suggest to him, 
not as the Senator suggested to him, to see 
what he can do about the matter. I do not 
see any difference in now making a sugges- 
tion to the President that the Senate would 
pe pleased if he took certain action. If the 
President could induce these people to accept 
the reservations, then we could enter the 
World Court. The Senator would be pleased 
if the President, by his diplomacy, could ar- 
range for the recognition of Russia. 

Mr. BoraH: Mr. President, in my opinion 
this way of approaching the question is not 
very dignified upon the part of the Senate. 
If the Senator from Virginia or anyone else 
wants to introduce a resolution asking the 
sense of the Senate as to whether it will 
modify reservation 5, we can reach the ques- 
tion then as to whether the position of the 
United States is open to construction. Un- 
less it is, the mere formality of passing the 
reservation in the protocol from the Presi- 
dent to the other powers is something, it 
seems to be, we can leave to the discretion 
of the President. 

Mr. Swanson: The Senate is in no con- 
dition to negotiate any communication with 
foreign powers. 

Mr. BoraH: I am not asking for any ne- 
gotiation. 

Mr. Swanson: If the President is to 
change these reservations and in his con- 
science and good judgment thinks we ought 
to do it, it is his duty to send them to the 
Senate for approval. 

Mr. Borau: If the Senator from Virginia 
wants to change them, he should seek to have 
them returned to the only body which can 
change them. 

Mr. Swanson: If I wanted to change 
them, I would adopt such a course as that; 
and if they were returned and they did not 
agree with the President’s conception, then 
we could not get anywhere. The question 


whether we will adhere to the protocol, even 
as agreed to by the Senate, is finally left to 
He can refuse to consent even 


the President. 
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if the Senate should reach a favorable de- 
cision. The matter is left finally and abso- 
lutely to him under our Constitution. 

Mr. Borau: But he has delivered it to all 
of them. 

Mr. Swanson: He has delivered it to all 
of them, but they have not accepted it; it 
has been in his hands up to the present time. 
I do not see why it is treason to make the 
suggestions to the President in the one case 
and to waive them in the other. 

Mr. BieaseE: Mr. President—— 

The Presipine Orricer (Mr. Fess in the 
chair) : Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. Borau: I yield. 

Mr. BLeAsE: Does not the Senator think 
if the Republican Party does not renominate 
Mr. Coolidge that we shall have a chance to 
have another President consider this subject 
about as quickly as we could get the resolu- 
tion relating to it adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. BoraH: Mr. President, it is too early 
in the week to get into the question of 
the presidential nomination; but, in all 
seriousness, anyone who will read_ the 
letter of the 23 nations, in answer to the 
President’s communication, will immediately 
conclude that those powers understand per- 
fectly the meaning of reservation 5 and their 
suggestions imply substantial changes in 
reservation 5. The President has no power 
to make such changes; we alone have that 
power. I will join with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] or with any other 
Senator in bringing the question back to the 
Senate for the purpose of getting its views 
upon it. Indeed, I should like to bring this 
matter to a conclusion. I have read these 
replies of the foreign governments and I 
have no doubt as to what they mean. They 
understand reservation 5, understand it per- 
fectly, and they urge a modification. Now, 
are we willing to modify it? If not, I see 
nothing that we can do with propriety or 
effect. 
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AN AMERICAN PROGRAM FOR 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


PROVISIONAL STATEMENTS AND 
INQUIRIES FOR DISCUSSION 


By the Commission on the International Impli- 
cations of Justice, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 7-11, 1928 


Prepared by Professor Philip Marshall 
Brown of Princeton University, Chairman 
of the Commission, and Dean Charles 
Pergler, National University, Secretary. 


ELIEVING that American political 
and social institutions have achieved 
results of universal significance ; 

Feeling that certain American princi- 
ples of government and justice might 
profitably be applied to the relations of 
nations ; 

The Commission on International Jus- 
tice reminds the American Peace Society, 
on this its one-hundredth birthday, of the 
following principles for the achievement 
of international justice and peace: 


I 


All nations which have been formally 
recognized as members of the family of 
nations are entitled to equal rights and 
are subject to equal duties under inter- 


national law. 
II 


International law finds its authority in 
the common consent of nations, as evi- 
denced by usage, treaties, decisions of 
international commissions and tribunals, 
declarations of national executives, legis- 
latures, and courts. 


III 


The interests of nations are defined, re- 
spected, and protected by mutual under- 
standings and forbearance, and conflicting 
interests reconciled by processes of con- 
ciliation. They are not necessarily de- 
pendent upon coercion. 


IV 


Disputes among nations are to be ad- 
justed by peaceful methods, which respect 
the equal rights and duties of States 
under international law. 


Vv 


When ordinary methods of diplomacy 
prove ineffective, recourse to commissions 
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of inquiry, conciliation, and arbitration 
is recommended as the method most con- 
sonant with the orderly conduct of inter- 
national relations. The purpose of com- 
missions of inquiry is the dispassionate 
investigation of the facts giving rise to 
a dispute and a recommendation of the 
procedure deemed most suitable for the 
eventual settlement of the controversy, 
Pending such investigation and report, 
provision should be made for a modus 
vivendi to insure that the respective rights 
and interests of the parties to the dispute 
should suffer no serious injury. 


VI 


Disputes generally recognized as non- 
justiciable should be settled by recourse 
to good offices, mediation, commissions of 
inquiry, or to friendly composition. They 
may be referred, in case the parties agree, 
to special arbitral tribunals. 


Vil 


Disputes of a juridical nature should 
be submitted to special tribunals, to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, or to mixed commissions already es- 
tablished or created ad hoc. 

Such tribunals, courts, and commis- 
sions should be empowered under special 
circumstances and conditions to decide 
upon the preliminary question whether or 
not a dispute is of a juridical nature. 
Such a decision should be rendered by a 
majority of at least three-fourths of the 
judges constituting the court before it 
may assume jurisdiction over the case. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice may not properly be called upon 
to express an advisory opinion on ques- 
tions of a political, nonjusticiable nature. 
The fifth reservation of the United States 
Senate to the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is ap- 
proved as a means of safeguarding the 
purely judicial functions of the court. 

The dignity and independence of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
should be protected by (a) the election of 
its judges in such a manner as to insure its 
continuous existence, and (b) by render- 
ing its financial maintenance independent 
of special periodical appropriations by the 
League of Nations. 
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VIII 


The establishment of commissions of 
inquiry, conciliation, and agreements for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes may 
best be brought about through regional 
understandings among nations having 
intimate relations and particular prob- 
lems. This is specially to be recom- 
mended among the nations of the New 
World. The re-establishment of the 
Central American Court of Justice is 
greatly to be favored. 


IX 


An international court of claims, ac- 
cessible to individuals as well as to States, 
should be established to pass on claims 
for damages in specified categories of torts 
and violations of contracts by responsible 
governments and political agencies of 
States duly recognized as members of the 
family of nations. 


x 


The settlement of questions of universal 
concern affecting the interests, rights, and 
duties of nations, which may not be 
achieved through diplomatic methods, 
should preferably be brought about by 
the method of international conference 
based upon the principle of voluntary 
participation and previous agreement con- 
cerning the agenda and the scope of the 
conference. 


XI 


International conferences of a continu- 
ing character should be instituted for the 
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purpose of the progressive codification of 
international law. Particular consider- 
ation should be given to the following 
subjects: (a) The international responsi- 
bility of States for injuries to aliens; (b) 
the rights and obligations of neutrality; 
and (c) the regulation of international 
intercourse in commerce, industry, finance, 
and immigration. 
XII 


In case of collective action by the 
League of Nations or groups of nations 
against a State which the United States 
may hold to have been guilty of a flagrant 
international crime, American citizens 
shall be forbidden from affording aid in 
any form to the offending nation. 


Questionnaire 


I. Should the Program of Interna- 
tional Justice include statements on the 
following subjects ? 

a. Intervention. 

b. Definitions of 
“peace.” 

c. “Renunciation of war.” 

d. Disarmament. 

II. What may the United States reason- 
ably do towards the furtherance of the 
reign of law among nations? 

III. What may peace societies do to 
further the processes of international jus- 
tice? 

IV. What specific suggestions have you 
to offer concerning the essential elements 
of an American program for international 
justice ? 


“war” and 





TRIBUTE 
(To William Ladd and Woodrow Wilson) 
By Atice Lawry GouLp 





Men work together through the centuries; 
Unfolding thought leaves cumulative gain; 
The gifted seer never speaks in vain 
Although his world does not see what he sees. 


A newer world will follow by degrees 

The path intrepid leaders rendered plain, 
And grateful comers-after will attain 

The promised land foretold by such as these. 


Ours, to promote the peace they labored for; 
To sanctify the tribute we would pay 

By bringing somewhat nearer every day 
The age of reason and the end of war; 
Until in application we progress 

To that Christianity which we profess. 


From Christian Science Monitor, February 3, 1928. 
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THREE FACTS IN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY* 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


‘EI .RUE sanity in international matters 

may mean to be in tune with the In- 
finite; it certainly means to be in tune 
with the finite. As perhaps never before, 
international morality is simply intelli- 
gence applied to the common good. The 
World War had at least one beneficent 
effect—it concentrated the thoughts of 
men upon the mysteries of foreign policy. 
It is evident now to us all that the well- 
being of every man is very closely related 
to the aspirations and activities of nations, 
that the foreign policy of States is the 
concern of every one of us. In untan- 
gling the skein of international relation- 
ships we may well begin at home, for 
there are three facts in American foreign 
policy of “limpid simplicity,” to use John 
Hay’s happy phrase, which are of no little 
concern to the weal of the world. 


America a Protest Against War 


America is itself a protest against the 
war system. American citizenship is made 
up in no small measure of persons who 
have come to this country, or whose an- 
cestors came to this country, for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the recurring devas- 
tations peculiar to European wars. Life, 
liberty, pursuit of happiness, health, 
justice, education—these are more dis- 
tinctly American than all our wealth and 
sky-scrapers. America knows that these 
things thrive best where peace thrives. 
Men of other nations have known this, 
but with America the belief has often been 
a passion. America’s participation in the 
World War was a rebuke to the war sys- 
tem. We insist that the Old World meth- 
ods of war shall not interfere with these 
prime American aims. Our America 
knows that wars may be won and justice 


*Revised from an article of the same title 
first appearing in the ApvocaTe oF PEACE of 
April, 1921. 


defeated, that brute force may have its 
way and at the same time do violence to 
right. That is the great iniquity of war. 
It is the basis of our America’s objection 
to that precarious method of settling dis- 
putes. 

True, the opposition to war did not be- 
gin in America. The will to end war has 
had a long, slow growth. Something of 
that development should be familiar, more 
familiar than it now is. 

When, as set forth in the 14th chapter 
of Genesis, four kings waged war with five 
others in the Vale of Siddim, there were 
evidently in operation two leagues to en- 
force peace. In the very first book of his 
Aeneid, Virgil reveals Jupiter unrolling 
the fates, when wars shall cease and the 
gates of Janus be closed “with fast iron 
bars.” The words in the second chapter 
of Isaiah, referring to the time when 
“They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks”; when “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more,” are repeated in the 
fourth chapter of Micah. They voice the 
age-long hope of men. 

Throughout history, leaders among 
men have struggled to show the way to 
overthrow war. Not always actuated by 
the highest motives in particular instances, 
enthusiasts, favoring primarily the coun- 
tries to which they happened to belong, 
often concerned to preserve situations de- 
veloped out of the blood of arms, have, 
nevertheless, revealed a one common pur- 
pose to establish a more permanent peace. 

For example, Pierre Dubois, in his De 
Recuperatione Terre Sancte, written in 
1305-7, elaborates a plan for occupying 
and retaining the Holy Land through the 
means of a league to enforce peace. 
Again, in 1311, the poet Dante Alighieri 
wrote his De Monarchia, a work in which 
he defends the principle of monarchy, but 
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upon the basis that “the human race is 
ordered for the best when it is most free,” 
and that “universal peace is the best of 
those things which are ordained for our 
beatitude.” And there was George von 
Podébrad, who, in his Traité d’Alliance 
et Confédération, etc., written 1460-63, 
insisted that “peace cannot exist apart 
from justice,” and “justice cannot exist 
apart from peace.” Von Podébrad sub- 
mitted a plan for a league to enforce 
peace, especially for the purpose of bring- 
ing about “a true, pure, and lasting peace, 
union, and love among Christians, and to 
defend the religion of Christ against the 
unspeakably monstrous Turk.” Then, 
about the year 1515, Erasmus wrote his 
treatise on war, which has been placed 
“among the most famous writings of the 
most illustrious writers of his age.” It is 
a treatise “against war.” It begins with 
these words: “It is both an elegant prov- 
erb, and among all others, by the writings 
of many excellent authors, full often and 
solemnly used, Dulce bellum inexpertis, 
that is to say, War is sweet to them that 
know it not.” Colet, founder of St. 
Paul’s School, Thomas More and others 
of a similar mind, were friends of Eras- 
mus at that time and joined with him for 
the most part in his opposition to war. 
But Erasmus surpassed them all in his 
persistent and unequivocal condemnation 
of “war, pestilence, and the theologians,” 
the three great enemies with which he 
says he had to contend throughout his 
life. 

But America’s opposition to war 
is backed not only by treatises of the long 
ago; there have been the various plans 
and projects for the practical realization 
of the peace goal of the philosophers. 

In the seventeenth century there were 
four outstanding projects for a league to 
enforce peace. 

Addressing himself to the monarchs 
and sovereign princes of that time, Em- 
eric Crucé wrote in 1623 what he called 
the “New Cyneas,” which was a “dis- 
course of the occasions and means to estab- 
lish a general peace and the liberty of 
commerce throughout the whole world.” 
Crucé grants that to assure perpetuity to 
universal peace “is very difficult.” He 


says: “It seems that calm weather cannot 
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last long in the ocean of our affairs, where 
the impetuous winds of ambition excite 
so many storms. Suppose, for instance, 
that peace is signed today; that it is pub- 
lished to the whole world; how do we 
know that posterity will ratify the 
articles? Opinions are changeable, and 
the actions of the men of the present time 
do not bind their successors.” And yet he 
urges the necessity of choosing a city 
“where all sovereigns should have per- 
petually their ambassadors, in order 
that the differences that might arise 
should be settled by the judgment of the 
whole assembly.” With his congress of 
ambassadors backed by a collective force, 
he proposes the establishment of a uni- 
versal peace. He says: “We have raised 
enough storms. It is time to give calm 
and serenity to this great ocean by throw- 
ing upon it the oil of perfect reconcili- 
ation.” 

Hugo Grotius wrote his treatise “On 
the Law of War and Peace” in 1625. In 
this work Grotius urges conference and 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between nations, and, drawing upon the 
experience of the Druids, points out the 
necessity that measures “be taken to com- 
pel the disputants to accept peaceful set- 
tlement on equitable terms.” 

In 1638 appeared “The Great Design” 
of Henry IV. This influential project, 
taken from the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Sully, who was probably its author, is a 
plan to maintain by force a status created 
by force, a political scheme for the govern- 
ment of all Europe. 

The influence of this ambitious “De- 
sign” was marked. Because of it William 
Penn was inspired in 1693 to write his 
“Present and Future Peace of Europe.” 
Even the gentle Penn’s “Dyet,” founded 
upon the principle that justice “is a better 
procurer of peace than war”’—indeed, 
that “peace is maintained by justice, which 
is a fruit of government, as government is 
from society, and society from consent” — 
provided for the compulsion of recalci- 
trant States. 

In the eighteenth century there were 
some five other plans for ending war, 
with, however, a gradually diminishing 
emphasis upon force as an agency for 
peace. 
Either 


in 1712 or 1713 appeared 
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Charles Ireanzeus Castel de Saint-Pierre’s 
“Project for the Establishment of a 
Permanent Peace in Europe.” This, too, 
was an outgrowth of the great “Design.” 
Here, too, is a plan for the maintenance 
by force of a status created for the most 
part by force. But the first article of the 
project shows the author’s purpose to be 
the establishment of a “security against 
the great misfortunes of foreign wars. 

In 1736 Cardinal Jules Alberoni of 
Italy set forth a plan for establishing a 
perpetual diet at Ratisbon for the purpose 
of subjugating the Turk and overcoming 
the “tyranny and bondage of the infidels.” 

In 1756 Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote 
his “Epitome of Abbé de Saint Pierre’s 
Project for Perpetual Peace,” published 
in 1761, in which he expressed his sym- 
pathy with an irrevocable European 
alliance backed by force. With no little 
eloquence he pictures a state of peace re- 
sulting from the proposed confederacy, 
and also of the “state of war which results 
from the present impolitic state of Eu- 
rope.” The same year that Rousseau 
wrote his “Epitome” he wrote also his 
“Judgment of Perpetual Peace,” pub- 
lished in 1782, in which, granting that 
“perpetual peace is at present a very ab- 
surd project,” he nevertheless concludes 
that “if a Henry IV and a Sully are given 
to us, perpetual peace will become again 
a reasonable project.” 

Between 1786 and 1789 Jeremy Ben- 
tham wrote “A Plan for a Universal and 
Perpetual Peace.” In it he proposes “a 
common court of judicature for the deci- 
sion of differences between the several 
nations.” As he says, saving the credit 
and honor of contending parties, being in 
every way conformable to their interests, 
and being inconsonant with no practice, 
such an arrangement could not “be justly 
styled visionary.” Bentham believed that 
force would be of little account in the suc- 
cess of his project. 

In his philosophical essay entitled 
“Eternal Peace,” written in 1795, Im- 
manuel Kant proposed a representative 
league for the realization of public law 
backed only by the sanction of public 
opinion. Founding his plan upon the 


proposition that the “civil constitution in 
every state shall be republican,” and ex- 
pressing the opinion that the law of 
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nations should “be founded on the federa- 
tion of free states the guar- 
anty of eternal peace is furnished by no 
lesser power than the great artist Nature 
herself, Natura dedala rerum.” 

The work of these men of many cen- 
turies was not wasted. America’s opposi- 
tion to war is seen to have a great back- 
ground; it has developed directly from 
such a history. 

And this opposition has not been con- 
fined to “brittle-minded” persons. Ben- 
jamin Franklin frequently expressed his 
opposition to war. George Washington 
wrote in 1785: “My first wish is to see 
this plague to mankind banished from 
the earth.” The Federal Convention of 
1787 was called primarily for the purpose 
of maintaining peace between thirteen not 
altogether friendly States. The Monroe 
Doctrine, enunciated in 1823, was pro- 
mulgated in the interests of “peace and 
safety.” 

The Peace Movement, technically so 
called, began with the establishment of 
peace societies in 1815, and that in 
America. These societies multiplied, 
and in 1828, upon the initiative of William 
Ladd, they were amalgamated in the 
American Peace Society. In 1840 the 
same William Ladd wrote “An Essay on a 
Congress of Nations for the Adjustment 
of International Disputes without Resort 
to Arms.” In this “Essay” Mr. Ladd 
proposed two things: a congress of nations 
and a court of nations. This essay by Mr. 
Ladd contained the foundations of prac- 
tically all that had been accomplished in 
the direction of international organiza- 
tion prior to the World War, including 
the achievements in arbitration and the 
record of The Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907. Whether or not the British 
Empire and continental Europe can be 
organized for peace after the American 
pattern, no man can say. Whether or not 
the continental States of Europe can be 
brought together, even in a loose federa- 
tion for peace, is also a problem. But 
of this the world may be assured: William 
Ladd’s plan needs to be known of men; 
for, to quote a leading authority in this 
field, William Ladd “certainly gives the 
only rational plan that has ever been pre- 
sented, of advancing the cause of peace 
by means of international conferences in 
which a court of justice should be estab- 
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lished, and the law, little by little, recom- 
mended to the States which the court is 
to apply.” No man has demonstrated 
more fully than William Ladd the protest 
against war that is America. 

If these plans and projects to which we 
have referred were for the most part 
theoretical, there have been practical 
achievements as well, and often on a large 
scale. Pan-Americanism, with all its set- 
backs, is a real achievement in the direc- 
tion of practical international peace. 
The Universal Postal Union is an inter- 
national achievement of great consequence 
to the common weal. Prior to the war, 
there were in the neighborhood of 1,000 
international organizations concerned with 
concrete interests. ‘The practical con- 
federations, such as arose under the 
articles of the Swiss Confederation, in 
1291, and under the Union of Utrecht, 
in 1579, were a part of the movement 
which led to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion of the United States of America, in 
1777; and thence to the Constitution of 
the United States, in 1787. The years 
1776 and 1787 reveal America as the 
flower of this age-long aspiration of the 
race, the will to end war. 


Founded on Experience 


America is an international fact, repre- 
senting within herself centuries of con- 
crete international experiences. From 
1492 to 1787 was a period of 275 years. 
From 1787 to 1928 represents a period 
of only 141 years—approximately eight 
generations before our Federal Convention 
as against approximately four generations 
since that time. During those first eight 
generations men of this hemisphere were 
schooled increasingly in matters relating 
to international affairs. Boundaries, 
public debts, dishonesties, inefficiencies, 
countless irritations and ambitious pro- 
duced their interstate disputes, contests, 
and settlements. The varying tariffs 
brought troubles of an international char- 
acter in their wake. Connecticut, taxing 
imports from Massachusetts higher than 
imports from Great Britain, produced an 
international problem of no little serious- 
ness. Some States drew separate treaties 
with the Indians, and that contrary to 
agreement; and there were various other 
Violations of contract, some ending in 
war. 
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Shortly prior to 1787 the people of 
this country received from abroad little 
but disdain. Economic difficulties became 
so acute that during upwards of a hun- 
dred years various plans of union were 
proposed and some tried, revealing the in- 
ternational mindedness of those earlier 
Americans. The step-by-step development 
was significantly international. Look- 
ing back across it all, one is impressed 
with the remark of C. Ellis Stevens in his 
“Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States,” in which he says: “Yet it is a 
characteristic of the race both in England 
and in America that it has never really 
broken with the past. Whatever of 
novelty may appear from time to time, 
there is ever under all the great and steady 
force of historic continuity.” 

The year 1787 may properly be said to 
be an epoch in the evolution of interna- 
tional achievement. That convention, 
called to meet on the second Monday of 
May, found itself faced with the problem 
of setting up a more perfect union of 
thirteen free, sovereign, and independent 
States, preserving the separate powers of 
the Union and of the States, and main- 
taining at the same time the independence 
of each. That was a very real interna- 
tional situation. That all-American con- 
ference was an international conference ; 
for the States were free, sovereign, and 
independent—sometimes arrogantly so. 
Some of them were small, some large. 
Some of the questions arising between 
them were in nature justiciable, some 
were non-justiciable. Whether or not 
they should set up a government with 
power to coerce the State by force of 
arms was at the outset discussed and de- 
cided in the negative. Faced with such 
international questions, that international 
conference of 1787 met them and solved 
them. Such was the method of the solu- 
tion, such the wisdom of the action, we 
can truthfully say that the Uinted States 
of America is today the oldest interna- 
tional organization, as it is the oldest gov- 
ernment in the world, for since 1787 the 
English constitution has been radically 
changed ; France has had at least six con- 
stitutions, Spain three, and so on down the 
list. America is not only an international 
fact representing an outgrowth of inter- 
national concrete experiences, it is the 
product of the one successful interna- 
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tional conference which has proved ade- 
quate to its purpose. As James Brown 
Scott has phrased it, referring to the 
services of James Madison: “The Consti- 
tution of the more perfect union has suc- 
ceeded, and if different States and king- 
doms should be inclined to substitute the 
regulated interdependence of States for 
their unregulated independence, they 
need only turn for light and leading to 
the little man of Montpelier, who has pre- 
served for all time an exact account of 
what took place in the conference of the 
States in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1787.” 

If in 1787 delegates from twelve free, 
sovereign, and independent States could 
meet and successfully solve the questions 
of representation as between large and 
small States, establishing a system under 
which every State is equal in law if not 
in influence, it ought to be possible for 
other and similarly free, sovereign, and 
independent States to do as much. If 
instructed delegates from those twelve 
free, sovereign, independent States, vot- 
ing as States, could adjust all questions of 
procedure within the conference, fix upon 
a mutually satisfactory method of ratifi- 
cation, by the provisions of which the 
States were bound only by their own con- 
sent, it would seem reasonable that a simi- 
lar thing may be done again. If, now, 
as a result of that international confer- 
ence, forty-eight free, sovereign, inde- 
pendent States can live peacefully with 
each other under a more perfect union, 
providing for a division of legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers, and sub- 
ordinating the military arm to civil con- 
trol, that fact should be of interest for all 
States belonging to the society of nations. 
If under this system of union it be a fact 
that there is no first among equals, no 
State with privileges or functions not 
common to all, it must be granted that 
such a beneficent arrangement is possible. 

But of still greater meaning for the 
nations of the world is the fact that 
America has demonstrated the desirability 
and the feasibility of eliminating any 
plan for the coercion of States by force of 
arms. Coercion there is; but it is con- 
fined to the coercion of individuals only. 
All attempts to organize States, giving to 
some central power the authority to coerce 
member States, have usually led to war; 
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they have invariably failed. As already 
said, a plan for the coercion of States was 
presented, debated, and discarded in the 
Federal Convention of 1787. Madison, 
Hamilton, and Ellsworth condemned un- 
equivocally any proposa] looking toward a 
union of States with power to coerce the 
States by arms. There is a coercion of 
the States in America, but it is coercion 
by the only conceivable force calculated to 
avoid war—a force greater than the force 
of arms, because it is the force which 
makes and directs arms—that is, the force 
of public opinion, what Washington called 
“a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.” 

America is an outstanding union of 
States organized for peace. That peace 
was the motive of the “founding Fathers” 
is apparent from many provisions of the 
Constitution. The States delegated and 
relinquished their rights to lay taxes or 
duties on “articles exported from any 
State”; they agreed that “No preference 
shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another”; in Article I, sec- 
tion 10, they eschewed “alliances”; they 
set up an organization under which no 
State, without the consent of Congress, 
shall “keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded or in such imminent 
danger as will admit of no delay.” 
America has realized disarmament, there- 
fore, because the States of the Union have 
conferred upon the agent of their crea- 
tion, the Government of the Union, their 
former right to raise troops; and they 
have given to their agent the task of pre- 
serving a republican form of government, 
and of protecting each State against in- 
vasion. Thus we have here an “Article 
X” rationally drawn for the preservation 
of peace. 

The importance of this is that, while 
the United States of America has organ- 
ized the States for peace, Europe seems 
to have missed the lesson. Europe is 
organized for war, and that to the con- 
tinuous danger of the rest of the world. 
Europe must organize for peace if she is 
to escape war. Leading men in Europe 
are beginning to see this, and more clearly 
as they study the experience in America. 
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A Belgian publicist has recently agreed 
that it would have been possible in Paris 
to form a loose confederation of the conti- 
nental States of Europe upon the basis 
of our Union. A distinguished Austrian, 
now in this country, has granted the same 
thing. Switzerland, with a citizenship of 
French, Germans, and Italians, preserved 
her neutrality during the World War and 
showed what can be done under a régime 
of justice. A Europe organized for war 
may become a Europe organized for peace. 
Our own Benjamin Franklin saw this 
truth as a result of his experiences in the 
Federal Convention, for in October, 1787, 
he wrote to a friend in Europe: 


“I send you enclos’d the propos’d new Fed- 
eral Constitution for these States. I was 
engag’d 4 Months of the last summer in the 
Convention that form’d it. It is now sent by 
Congress to the several States for their Con- 
firmation. If it succeeds, I do not see why 
you might not in Europe carry the Project 
of Good Henry the 4th into Execution, by 
forming a Federal Union and One Grand 
Republick of all its different States & King- 
doms; by means of a like Convention; for 
we had many interests to reconcile.” 


Thus America is an international fact, 
representing an outgrowth of interna- 
tional concrete experiences—a fact of con- 
sequence to all men concerned with the 
peace of the world. We, like Patrick 
Henry, can know no way of judging the 
future but by the past. Alliances, “holy” 
and otherwise, have proved ephemeral. 
The American Union is an example of 
permanence. Thus America is of the 
essence of the forward look. Evidently 
this was the thought in the mind of a 
recent President, who in his inaugural 
address said: “When the governments of 
earth shall have established a freedom like 
our own and shall have sanctioned the 
pursuit of peace as we have practiced it, 
I believe the last sorrow and the final 
sacrifice of international warfare will have 
been written.” 


The Result of Three Equilibriums 


We have seen that one of the facts of 
America’s foreign policy is that America 
is itself a protest against the war system. 
We have just said that another fact of 
American foreign policy is its own suc- 
cessful international experiences. There 
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is a third fact at the basis of American 
foreign policy, and that is that America 
is a result of at least three vital equi- 
libriums. 

In the first place, America is an equi- 
librium between anarchy and tyranny. 
These two contending forces have come 
down to us out of a long past, Sophists 
and Cynics against Aristotle and the 
other defenders of constitutionalism. As 
has been frequently pointed out, Greece 
believed strongly in the freedom of the 
nation’s parts. But through the centuries 
there arose too much freedom of the parts, 
and the result was that Greece fell be- 
cause of anarchy. On the other hand, 
there was Rome, made up of people 
strongly inclined toward a highly central- 
ized form of government. Then through 
the centuries the Roman State became too 
strong, and she, too, fell finally, because 
of tyranny. These two tendencies met in 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
French Revolution—indeed, in the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787. The Federalists 
were the Romans, the Anti-Federalists the 
Greeks, in that convention. One came 
forth the progenitor of the Republican, 
and the other of the Democratic Party. 
Because the United States has mapped 
her course thus far successfully between 
these two opposing forces, veering now 
toward tyranny and then toward anarchy, 
yet avoiding each, the United States has, 
because of a preserved equilibrium, sur- 
vived. 

America is also an equilibrium between 
large and small States. Because both 
large and small States are equally repre- 
sented in the Senate, most vitally con- 
cerned with foreign relations, the small 
States have been satisfied. Because rep- 
resentation has been based on population 
in the House of Representatives, where 
bills of appropriation arise, the large 
States have been satisfied. And because 
all States, large and small, are equal be- 
fore the law, large and small States have 
no irreconcilable divergencies of interests. 
This equilibrium was found to be neces- 
sary before the more perfect union could 
come into being. It has made it possible 
for that more perfect union to survive. 

Finally, America represents an equi- 
librium between rights and duties. In 
faith and practice America adopts the 
principle that every State has the right 
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to exist ; and that, therefore, it is the duty 
of every State to commit no unlawful act 
calculated to jeopardize the existence of 
another. America accepts the principle 
that every State has a right to its inde- 
pendence; and that, therefore, it is the 
duty of every State never to interfere with 
that right in another. America believes 
that every State has a right to equality 
with other States before the law; and that, 
therefore, it is the duty of every State to 
respect this right in other States. Amer- 
ica believes that every State has a right 
not only to its territory, but to jurisdic- 
tion over it; and that, therefore, it is the 
duty of every State to violate neither of 
these rights in another State. America 
believes that every State has the right to 
expect protection in its rights from other 
States; and that, therefore, it is the duty 
of every State to respect and protect 
other States. America believes that every 
State has the right to a hearing under the 
law; and that, therefore, it is the duty of 
every State to uphold the right of every 
other State before law. ‘These are not 
matters of theory only; they have been 


adopted by the American Institute of 
International Law, by the American Peace 
Society; they have been upheld by the 
decisions of the highest courts; they are 
accepted facts in American political and 


legal practice. Rights and duties are re- 
ciprocal, quite dependent upon each other. 
Thus America is an equilibrium between 
the rights and duties of States. 

All this is but another way of saying 
that America believes in government only 
as it is a government of laws and not of 
men. Therefore America cannot arouse 
any interest in an international organi- 
zation that does not include all civilized 
States. America cannot believe in alli- 
ances organized for the purpose of doing 
violence to the existence, independence, or 
equality of other States. America can 
conceive of no international organization 
as an agency for peace if it be set up to 
infringe upon the rights of other States, 
and especially if it be organized on the 
principle of maintaining international 
order by the coercion of arms. The Amer- 
ican Revolution was fought for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing an imposed control. 
America sees the peace of the world to lie 
in the direction not of executive action, 
but of law and conciliation. Force, brute 
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force, is not a guarantor of world peace. 
Any association of States with adequate 
force at its disposal is a superstate, im- 
possible of realization within any appreci- 
able time. 

America has refused, America will al- 
ways refuse, to promise in advance to pool 
her armed forces in contingencies now 
impossible of definition, contingencies 
which when they arise may prove to be 
different from anything now experienced 
or foreseen. At least America ought so 
to refuse. America stands for inclusive 
international organization, not for a 
limited alliance of the powerful. America 
does not believe in the subordination of 
the judiciary to the will of the executive. 
America believes in conference, law, 
friendly composition, arbitration, judicial 
settlement, the only methods known to be 
capable of maintaining the equilibriums 
essential to the permanence of States. 
And all this is but another way of saying 
that, for Americans, government, national 
or international, can rest successfully only 
on the free consent of the governed. That, 
after all, is the fundamental fact of 1787, 
of America’s participation in The Hague 
conferences of 1899 and 1907. It is the 
reason for the outcome of the elections of 
November, 1920 and 1924. Peace between 
States can rest on justice only. Any other 
peace is not peace at all—simply an 
armistice. 

Conclusion 


Thus American foreign policy rests 
upon three outstanding facts: America is 
herself a protest against the war system; 
she is herself an international entity de- 
veloped out of concrete international ex- 
periences ; she survives because she is bal- 
anced—thus far safely—between those op- 
posing forces which have destroyed 
all international organizations hitherto. 
Therefore, if human beings are to de- 
mand, legislate and achieve a greater 
health, a finer happiness, a more creative 
service for all in a series of advancing 
world democracies; if they are to attain 
unto those wider interpretations of what 
it means to live; if they are to build up 
a world-life that shall be more humane, 
more just, more free; then, indeed, they 
must apply their wills unto this answer 
to the cry of the ages, this contribution 
peculiarly successful, enduring and hope- 
ful, this living illustration of a workable 
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foreign policy capable of application 
everywhere—the United States of Amer- 
ica. The world knows no more vivid ex- 
pression of opposition to the war system 
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than America. The most successful ma- 
chinery for the maintenance of peace be- 
tween States is America. America’s liba- 
tion on the altar of the world is America. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE 
MID-CENTURY REVOLUTIONS* 


By PROFESSOR MERLE EUGENE CURTI 


7 HEN the revolutions of 1848 broke 
out, pacifists had been organized and 
engaged in active but uphill work for 
thirty-three years. Though but little 
headway had been made on the conti- 
nent, in England and in America national 
peace organizations had elaborated a body 
of anti-war arguments—religious, polit- 
ical, social and economic—beyond which 
pacifist thought of today scarcely takes 
us. William Ladd’s plan for a Congress 
and Court of Nations, for example, strik- 
ingly resembles that of The Hague Tri- 
bunal. The fact that disarmament, com- 
pulsory arbitration, and even a world 
workingman’s strike against war, had 
been advocated suggests how far pacifist 
thought had advanced. From the first, 
British and American peace men had 
joined hands to promote the cause on the 
continent and to work out an inter- 
national organization. The most substan- 
tial accomplishments in that direction 
were, first, the London Peace Conference 
of 1843, which had appealed to the civil- 
ized governments of the world to lay down 
their arms, and had at least compelled 
them to listen. The second outstanding 
accomplishment in effecting an _ inter- 
national organization was the formation 
of the League of Universal Brotherhood 
in 1846. This picturesque organization 
boasted 40,000 members, British and 
American, pledged never to participate in 
any war, and to work for a true brother- 
hood of all men. Its founder, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, was an American, but he made 
England the headquarters of the League. 
Besides elaborating arguments for 
peace and beginning an international or- 
ganization, British and American pacifists 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the Oregon 
*This is a paper read before the American 


Historical Association, at Washington, D. C., 
December 31, 1927. 


crisis and in the Mexican War. The 
American Peace Society and the London 
Peace Society spared no pains to prevent 
war in the one case and to end it in the 
other. A critical evaluation of their 
claims points to the fact that they failed 
materially to turn the scales. Research 
in the Trist Papers, for instance, shows 
that it was the Mexican Peace Commis- 
sioners, and not the stream of memorials 
and petitions to the Federal Government, 
which accounts for the fact that a lame 
and halting provision for the arbitration 
of future disputes was written into the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

Such was the organized peace move- 
ment when the revolutions of 1848 offered 
new problems and presented new oppor- 
tunities. 

At first, peace men in both England 
and America approved the revolutions as 
protests against military autocracy and 
as proof of the power of public opinion, 
on which force pacifists relied for the 
ultimate victory of their own cause. In 
the eyes of George C. Beckwith, editor of 
the American Peace Society’s periodical, 
the revolutions began “a new and wonder- 
ful era full of promise for the millions 
trodden in the dust under the iron heel 
of war.” How worthless mere troops, re- 
marked the British Herald of Peace, when 
opposed to the weightier forces of ideas 
and convictions! In like vein Richard 
Cobden wrote to Charles Sumner that the 
defeat of the autocracy could not fail to 
warn rulers that henceforth the acquisi- 
tion of territory by force could end only 
in embarrassment and civil war. 

As the revolutions became more violent, 
however, pacifists derived cooler comfort 
from their lessons. Clearly, some paci- 
fists were confronted by a tantalizing con- 
flict of loyalties. Being idealists, they 
were usually lovers of liberty as well as 
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of peace. It presently appeared that if 
the revolutionists were to succeed, they 
could do so through force alone. We 
could assign pacifists to any one of three 
groups, according to the way in which 
they reacted to this problem. One group 
frankly expressed a belief that war is 
sometimes necessary to gain great ends, 
and justified the use of force by the rev- 
olutionists. In this group were such 
American “pacifists’ as Horace Mann, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, and Horace 
Greely, who felt at this time that peace 
must remain a dream until autocracy gave 
way to democracy and until the map of 
Europe squared somewhat with nationalis- 
tic aspirations. Another group, includ- 
ing George C. Beckwith, tended to side- 
step this issue. This spokesman of the 
American Peace Society admitted that its 
constitution declared against all war be- 
tween nations, but explained that it said 
nothing about internal conflicts, includ- 
- ing revolutions. When the revolutionists 
met defeat, however, Beckwith concluded 
that force, after all, was an inadequate 
means of securing the rights of mankind. 
The third group remained true to the 


conviction, as expressed by Charles Sum- 
ner, that there can be in our age no peace 
that is not honorable, no war that is not 


dishonorable. This group was _ repre- 
sented by Elihu Burritt and by the lead- 
ing official of the London Peace Society. 
The latter did not hesitate to condemn 
outright the resort to violence during “the 
mournful spectacle of the June days.” 


Apparently, most pacifists belonged to- 


this third group.» The loyalty of peace 
men to their ideal at this time cannot 
be explained as due to the sheer reasoned 
strength of their conviction. It can bet- 
ter be understood, first, as a reaction 
against certain bloody excesses of the 
revolutionists; second, as related to the 
fact that the revolutions were on foreign 
soil, and objectively it was hence more pos- 
sible ; and, third, by the fact that in Amer- 
ica the ideal of self-determination was 
just then being championed by a partic- 
ularly chauvinistic and materialistic 
group, the “Young Americans,” a minor 
political coterie in the Democratic 
Party. 

Not only these more thoroughgoing 
pacifists, but also many in the moderate 
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group, were not content merely to ex- 
press opinions about the revolutions, 
Elihu Burritt, for one, felt that peace 
men, far from lying low at this period, 
ought now to preach even more vigorously 
the ideals of peace. Perhaps the op- 
pressed peoples of Europe, aroused against 
their respective governments, but sym- 
pathetic with each other, might at this 
very time be inclined to listen to pleas 
for internationalism. Besides, pacifists 
were not alone in fearing a general war 
as a consequence of the struggle between 
revolution and reaction. 

Now was the time for pacifism to pro- 
test, and Burritt determined to inaugu- 
tate at this very time a series of annual 
peace congresses, and to hold the first one 
in Paris, the center of the revolutionary 
agitation. 

Burritt was the more encouraged to 
undertake such a project by reason of the 
successful outcome of a related plan. To 
lessen the tense relations between England 
and France, the League was sponsoring 
a Friendly Address movement between 
the chief cities of the two countries. 
Burritt himself had written the Friendly 
Address from London to Paris, adopted 
at Commerce Hall, an address depreciat- 
ing British militarism and insisting that 
the people felt only the most kindly feel- 
ings towards France. Lamartine, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Rev- 
olutionary Government, promised to in- 
sert this address in all the French Gov- 
ernment papers, and to preserve it in the 
archives “as a bond of fraternity between 
the two peoples.” French cities had re- 
plied in kind to these addresses, and the 
League of Universal Brotherhood liked to 
think that this “people’s diplomacy” had 
contributed to softening the ill-feelings 
between the two countries. 

It was owing largely to this previous 
work that, when Burritt went to Paris 
in August, 1848, to organize a peace con- 
gress, he carried with him the sympathies 
of members of the League both in En- 
gland and in America. What a shame, 
he thought, as he hurried past the liberty 
trees and the recently barricaded boule- 
vards, if obstacles should prevent the 
holding of a great demonstration! How 
unfortunate if fear of cannon should keep 
his British fellows from undertaking the 
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journey across the channel. Each day he 
had clearer evidence of the antagonism be- 
tween the revolutions and pacifism. Com- 
munists, whom he naturally thought of 
as allies, refused to help him unless he 
would promise that the congress should 
come out for the national workshops and 
other communist schemes. The Paris 
mob, he was told, would misinterpret any 
such peace congress. To them it would 
be only a British effort to strengthen the 
French Government in its unpopular de- 
cision to withhold aid from revolutionary 
Italy. That is why friends of the cause, 
like the economists, Michel Chevalier and 
Horace Say, had turned their backs to 
his entreaties. Others, like Georges San- 
des, had refused to lift a finger when it 
appeared that fighting alone coulé free the 
oppressed peoples. Was it such 2 consid- 
eration, perhaps, that explained his fail- 
ure to hear from the German pacifist, 
Arnold Ruge, whom he had invited to 
participate in the congress? He had espe- 
cially counted on Ruge because of his bold 
championship of a congress of nations on 
the floor of the Frankfort Parliament. 
Even the Americans in Paris whose aid 
Burritt solicited were far more sym- 
pathetic with the ideal of national self- 
determination, for which the _ revolu- 
tionists in part stood. Indeed, some of 
the most outstanding leaders of Young 
America, a group championing the cause 
of the revolutionists, were also in Paris 
at this very time to further their cause. 
What a striking coincidence that brought 
together the pacifist leader and one of 
these young Americans, Colonel A. Dud- 
ley Mann, attaché at the American lega- 
tion. Mann, whom Burritt actually 
asked to preside over the peace congress, 
was in fact about to start on an official 
mission to Hungary to determine whether 
the United States ought to recognize that 
revolutionary government. Here we have 
a striking pattern in which two national 
ideals conflict—America’s duty to deal 
with the world in peace, and, on the other 
hand, America’s duty to promote, even 
if it involved war, the self-determination 
of peoples. Neither Burritt nor Mann, 
as they discussed these antagonistic inter- 
pretations of their country’s duty in this 
flare of revolutions, could anticipate that 
these same conflicting ideals would one 
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day play a part in justifying America’s 
entrance into a great World War. 

Unable to win support from any save 
a few Protestant pastors, Burritt waited 
day after day for leave from the Minister 
of the Interior to hold the peace con- 
gress. The interminable delay took him 
to Brussels, where the government was, on 
the contrary, so sympathetic and helpful 
that the American missionary of peace 
noted in his journal that the Lord had 
at last opened “the hearts of all men to 
his work.” 

If time allowed, a description of the 
Brussels Peace Congress, attended by 
three hundred delegates, would reveal a 
remarkable personnel—scholars, philan- 
thropists, jurists, public men. The res- 
olutions condemned war as opposed to 
the interest of the people and in utter 
violation of religion, justice, and reason. 
They recommended compulsory arbitra- 
tion treaties, a court and congress of 
nations, and general and simultaneous 
disarmament throughout the’ civilized 
world, together with a widespread cam- 
paign for enlightening the people on the 
evils of war. 

To give publicity to the Congress, Bur- 
ritt and his friends held huge meetings 
in London, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, and a delegation presented its 
resolutions to Britain’s prime minister, 
Lord John Russell. In soft words that 
official deplored the costly military estab- 
lishments and admitted that such con- 
gresses as that of Brussels would doubt- 
less tend to induce a spirit of modera- 
tion and concession. 

As for the press, it naturally divided 
on the Brussels congress. The note of 
alarm struck by such conservative jour- 
nals as the London Times suggests that 
the peace congress enjoyed support of a 
rather widespread character, and this is 
borne out by the favorable notices in sev- 
eral influential newspapers in _ both 
England and on the continent. A more 
tangible result was the fact that, among 
others, Richard Cobden was brought more 
actively into the peace movement and, 
after a notable campaign, introduced into 
Parliament a resolution committing the 
government to compulsory arbitration 
treaties. Though this resolution failed, 
it enlisted unexpected support. Likewise 
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Francisque Bouvet, one of the delegates 
at Brussels, introduced into the French 
Chamber of Deputies a resolution for 
scaling down armaments. Though this 
resolution met defeat, it attracted wide 
attention in France and elsewhere. 

The fact that such a congress could be 
held in Europe in 1848 is probably con- 
nected with the rule excluding from the 
agenda all discussion of contemporary 
politics. In the succeeding annual con- 
gresses of this mid-century series the same 
rule held and kept them all “above the 
battle.” These congresses, held in Paris 
in 1849, in Frankfort in 1850, and in 
London in 1851, were very much like the 
Brussels Congress, but better prepared 
for and attended, more widely advertised 
by meetings, and in the press, and more 
successful in attracting prominent men 
into the movement. There had been little 
time for securing American delegates at 
the Brussels meeting; but at all of the 
other congresses there was adequate 
American representation, including offi- 
cial delegates appointed by the American 
Peace Society, as well as volunteer dele- 
gates gained through meetings, speeches, 
and correspondence. To stimulate this 
American interest and participation, Bur- 
ritt and such pacifists as Amasa Walker 
worked indefatigably. Prior to the 
Frankfort Congress, Burritt himself re- 
turned to the United States, spoke, wrote, 
and organized, held public meetings, can- 
vassed legislatures, and arranged for fif- 
teen State peace conventions; so that in 
the Frankfort Congress the United States 
was especially well represented by forty 
delegates. But naturally, in all the con- 
gresses on Old World soil, European paci- 
fists, especially British, were in the ma- 
jority. 

The last three congresses passed essen- 
tially the same resolutions as the first, tak- 
ing a vigorous stand against war in any 
form and declaring against autocratic in- 
tervention to suppress revolutions. They 
declared, too, against war loans, and they 
favored disarmament and arbitration. 
This, in the midst of revolution and re- 
action, showed consistent courage. In the 
congresses at Paris and Frankfort paci- 
fist leaders had to work against tremen- 
dous obstacles. That at Paris, presided 


over by Victor Hugo, was held in 1849, 
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while the city was still in a state of seige. 
That at Frankfort, the following year, en- 
countered much opposition, as German 
nationalists, since the fiasco of the Frank- 
fort Parliament, distrusted idealism and 
relied rather on military methods. 

The Frankfort Congress was, perhaps, 
the most significant of the series. It 
aroused widespread interest and greatly 
stimulated pacifist activity in Germany. 
Moreover, it was the first pacifist assem- 
bly to which politicians appealed for aid. 
On the last day of the sittings an appeal 
came to the congress to appoint a com- 
mittee for inquiry into the Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy with a view to arbi- 
tration. A voluntary committee, includ- 
ing Elihu Burritt, worked for months on 
the matter. Little practical influence as 
the committee probably had, the fact that 
politicians requested its help is signifi- 
cant. 

The London Congress of 1851 was the 
largest yet held. But already pacifist en- 
thusiasm for such meetings was dwind- 
ling. English peace men were occupied 
with their work against the British mili- 
tia bill, while Burritt and his American 
friends were becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with the pre-civil-war problems at 
home. Besides, this series of great inter- 
national meetings had accomplished the 
chief purpose for which it had been in- 
augurated. It had served vigorously to 
register pacifist protest against the mili- 
tarism of mid-century Europe, had 
strengthened the peace movement in the 
eyes of the world, and had clarified, elab- 
orated, and given publicity to the chief 
pacifist arguments and plans. More 
than this probably but few had hoped 
for. 

While American advocates of peace 
were co-operating with those of Euyope 
to minify the danger of general war in 
the Old World, new problems growing 
out of the revolutions of 1848 had to be 
met by pacifists. These revolutions 
crushed, their leaders aided and abetted 
by the volatile young American, George 
N. Sanders, American Consul in London, 
plotted new uprisings. Both British and 
American pacifists were again tempted by 
Kossuth’s eloquent appeals to sacrifice 
their peace principles to their zeal for 
freedom. They stood their ground. In 
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America, interventionist feeling, mobi- 
lized by Young America, led many paci- 
fists to preach Washington’s doctrine of 
isolation. Internationalists that they 
were, they turned their backs to the kind 
of militaristic nationalism which Young 
America claimed was necessary to achieve 
the national ideal of promoting the free- 
dom of all oppressed peoples. 

While Sanders desperately tried to 
gather funds for expeditions to free Hun- 
gary, Burritt hurried home from his Eu- 
ropean labors to oppose such efforts. He 
sought out the hero of Young America, 
Stephen A. Douglas. He dined with 
President Pierce and warned him against 
Young American chauvinism. Young 
America was, after all, only a remote men- 
ace to peace; but organized pacifism took 
fright at its noise, and thus showed its 
intention of fighting rumors of war at 
home as well as dangers of war abroad. 

If some pacifists hedged on the ques- 
tion of whether to put pacifism or nation 
rights first, and if some honestly chose 
the latter, it seems clear that, by and 
large, friends of the cause met the test 
consistently and courageously. This was 


true, especially in England and America. 
Vigorously as pacifists worked during this 
period, it does not appear that they ac- 
complished any striking, tangible results 


in influencing governments. Though 
there was, perhaps, little real danger of 
the general war they feared, it is signifi- 
eant that, fearing it, they tried their 
wings. They inaugurated a kind of peo- 
ples’ diplomacy between the cities of En- 
gland and France; they held great meet- 
ings; they assembled together intellect- 
uals and public men from several coun- 
tries; they elaborated arguments and 
plans for peace; they waited on states- 
men; they petitioned legislative assem- 
blies; they tried to solve peaceably the 
thorny Schleswig-Holstein problem; they 
tried, in short, to seize a dramatic period 
of revolutions to strengthen their cause. 

The probable failure of the peace move- 
ment to influence governments at this 
time is in line with the general failure 
of this reform movement to achieve con- 
crete practical results. It would take us 
too far afield to try to account here for 
this failure; but certain general reasons 
may tentatively be suggested. In the first 
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place, such a movement meets the tremen- 
dous inertia of human nature—the per- 
sistence of social and political habits of 
long standing, in the face even of the 
most logical arguments against them. In 
the second place, the peace movement has 
been fraught with dissensions over the 
fundamental problems of how far the 
principles of pacifism were to be carried. 
These quandaries have dissipated the 
strength of the movement by leading to 
secessions as well as quarrels. 

In the third place, pacifism has not in 
the past appealed to any special economic 
interests. While pacifists, even in 1848, 
were beginning to dwell on economic 
arguments against war, they have in gen- 
eral relied rather on idealistic propaganda 
and emotional appeal; and no very in- 
fluential groups of men have become so 
convinced that, where their pocketbooks 
were concerned, they have joined the 
peace movement. 

In the fourth place, the peace move- 
ment often suffered because its ideal came 
into conflict with other liberal ideals that 
at times proved stronger. Particularly 
was this true during the period of the 
mid-century revolutions, when nationalis- 
tic ideals were dominant. The peace 
movement has, perhaps, prospered less 
than other reform movements launched at 
the same time, such as antislavery and 
temperance, because it has been in more 
direct conflict with the prevailing polit- 
ical temper of the century. We would 
hardly expect a doctrine of international- 
ism to gain great headway during the very 
decades when the ideals of nationalism 
were so firing the imagination not only of 
the masses but of their intellectual lead- 
ers. The wonder is that peace men them- 
selves stood by their colors as well as they 
did. In later conflicts of loyalties peace did 
not fare so well among pacifists. In the 
Civil War nearly all American friends of 
peace forfeited their peace principles and 
fought for the emancipation of the slave 
or national unity. In the World War the 
conflict between peace and national self- 
determination again arose. 

This paper has suggested, in connection 
with the revolutions of 1848, some rea- 
sons for the practical ineffectiveness of 
the peace movement, particularly of its 
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conflict with the ideal of national self- 
determination; but only with a detailed 
historical study of the beginnings and de- 
velopment of the peace movement will 
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it be possible adequately to state the fac- 
tors making for its success or failure, or 
properly to estimate its significance in in- 
tellectual history. 


A TURNING POINT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


By WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL, LL. D., 
F. R. S. C., &c., Toronto 


N JULY 23, 1924, in the hallowed 

Hall of King Stephen at Westmin- 
ster, at a joint meeting of the English, 
American, and Canadian bars, the Rot 
Chancellor of Great Britain said that 
he thought “the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the great event of 1776, 
a fortunate event in the end: . . . it 
has done more to fashion and strengthen 
the ties between the people of the United 
States and the people of Great Britain 
and Canada than anything else in the 
world’s history.” 

As, sitting beside him, I heard Lord 
Haldane express this sentiment, I be- 
thought me of the terrible perils these 
ties had experienced since 1776; and when 
George Washington was spoken of in an- 
other place as a “great English gentle- 
man,” I thought of the decisive influence 
he had had in keeping these ties intact. 

The treaty concluded, September 3, 
1783, the “Definitive Treaty of Peace” be- 
tween the mother country and the re- 
volting colonies, was intended to “promote 
and secure to both perpetual peace and 
harmony,” and “to establish . . . a 
beneficial and satisfactory intercourse be- 
tween the two countries” (preamble of 
treaty). 

But in the early days there never was 
real peace, real harmony, and by 1793 the 
relation between the countries was in a 
critical condition. In the United States 
one of the political parties, the Demo- 
cratic, or, as it was sometimes called, the 
Republican-Democratic Party, was full of 
rancorous hatred toward Britain; the 
other, that of the Federalists, was anxious 
for “peace and harmony.” Washington 
was, if of any, of the latter party: Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Oliver Ellsworth, Rufus 
King, George Cabot, Caleb Strong, and 
others were its leaders. As a final effort 
to avoid imminent war, it was decided by 





the Executive, on the urgent request of 
Federalist leaders, backed up by the 
powerful influence of Robert Morris, the 
“Angel” of the Revolution, to send a spe- 
cial envoy to England with the view of 
reconciling the acute differences between 
the two countries. It was at first intended 
to send Hamilton; but he was the pet 
aversion of the Democrats and his ratifica- 
tion by the Senate was more than doubt- 
ful. Moreover, it was recognized that any 
treaty or agreement made by him would 
meet strenuous, not to say rancorous, op- 
position; and another envoy was sought. 
Had history repeated itself and Woodrow 
Wilson been as wise as George Washing- 
ton, he would have appreciated the obvi- 
ous fact that any treaty or agreement 
made by him might meet the like opposi- 
tion from his political foes, who could not 
let him or his party make political capital 
out of a success in Europe. Perhaps the 
course of history would have been differ- 
ent but for his “single-track mind.” 

John Jay was then determined upon. 
He was a very able lawyer, who had been 
a member of the Continental Congress 
from 1774; and when Washington, in 
1789, came to make his federal appoint- 
ments, he asked Jay to take his choice. 
Jay chose the Chief Justiceship of the 
Supreme Court. He was appointed, and 
continued to fill that position with dignity 
and success, although, like a later Chief 
Justice, Salmon P. Chase, he did not 
abandon his ambition to become President 
of the United States; but he did not, like 
Chief Justice Chase, make that ambition 
manifest. It was thought that, having 
been out of active politics for some years, 
his appointment would not receive fac- 
tious opposition. 

When the President had decided on 
Jay, King called upon him and persuaded 
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him to accept the appointment, not, how- 
ever, without much reluctance on his part. 
Had he foreseen the result of his accept- 
ance, it probably would not have been 
given, as he was deprived of what seemed 
a reasonable certainty of succeeding Wash- 
ington in the Presidency; and so it was 
left to Mr. Taft, in our own day, to be 
the first to fill both offices, the Presidency 
and the Chief Justiceship. 

The nomination went to the Senate and 
was in three days confirmed by a vote of 
18 to 8—not a single vote to spare. It is 
not at all likely that any nomination 
would have been received with any greater 
favor; but what was considered Jay’s 
leaning toward England was urged 
against him, and the most outrageous 
charges were insinuated and even openly 
made. 

We find Washington writing under date 
of May 6, 1794, from Philadelphia to his 
friend, Tobias Lear: “To effect these 
(i. e., reparations for injuries), if possible, 
by temperate means, by fair and firm ne- 
gotiation, an envoy extraordinary is ap- 
pointed, and will, I expect, sail in a few 
days. Mr. Jay is chosen for this mission.” 


“— (Letters and Recollections of 
George Washington, New York, 1906, 
p. 71.) 

Jay landed at Falmouth, June 12, 1794, 
and met Grenville, the British Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs. After con- 
siderable negotiation, they concluded a 
“Treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion” November 19, 1794, commonly 
known as Jay’s Treaty, which is a mile- 
stone in the history of civilization and the 
beginning of modern international arbi- 
tration. 

All kinds of reasons have been assigned 
by American authors for the success of 
Jay in obtaining a treaty at all, for this 
was for some time by no means certain. 
I shall quote from the last I have seen. 

Dr. Milo M. Quaife, in his valuable 
work, The Capture of Old Vincennes, In- 
dianapolis, 1927, p. xvi, says: “The deter- 
mination of the American Government, 
best evidenced by the grim bayonet charge 
of Anthony Wayne’s legion at Fallen 
Timbers, combined with the menace of 
@ hostile combination on the Continent 
to induce the British ministry at length to 
conciliate the United States by entering 
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upon the Jay Treaty of 1795.” Dr. 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, in his Jay’s Treaty: 
A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy, 
Knights of Columbus Historical Series, 
New York, 1923, p. 178, tells of Wayne’s 
victory at Fallen Timbers, August 24, 
1794, but also of his check within range 
of the British guns at Fort Miamis, im- 
mediately thereafter, by the gallant and 
fearless Colonel Campbell, “at the very 
time when John Jay and Lord Grenville, 
in London, were arriving at a compre- 
hensive settlement of the whole frontier 
situation.” (By the way, Dr. Bemis calls 
Simcoe “the truculent governor of Upper 
Canada.”) 

It tends to excite a smile to read a 
suggestion that Grenville was affected by 
American bayonet charges. But Dr. 
Bemis’ account is unfair to Jay. Al- 
though Dr. Gaillard Hunt, in the preface 
to Dr. Bemis’ book, says explicitly that 
“England would not grant better terms 
to such a weak country as the United 
States then was” (p. xiii), Dr. Bemis 
speaks of Jay’s “perfunctory attempt to 
place the onus of first infraction (of the 
Treaty of 1783) on Great Britain” (p. 
236). “Grenville knew every 
one of the cards. . . . Jay ... had 
grown nervous and timid. . . . Con- 
vinced that he could get no better terms; 
that, on the whole, what he had were satis- 
factory, the American plenipotentiary af- 
fixed his signature November 14, 1794, 
to the treaty” (p. 251). But “Jay 
should have upheld the honor of the ju- 
dicial court over which he presided at 
home” (p. 259). “He could have stressed 
the increased powers of the new Federal 
Government ; he had a valuable 
equivalent to set over against the British 
debt. A proper use of this might 
have brought about a recognition,” etc. 
“Jay consented to the discreditable prin- 
ciple,” ete. “Jay’s explanations of the 
use he made of these negro claims is not 
impressive. It is difficult to ex- 
plain such unnecessarily humili- 
ating expressions,” etc. (pp. 260, 261). 
He “might have more ably defended,” etc. 
“If these proposals had been pushed 
enough, they might have succeeded. . . . 
Jay did not make the most of the ad- 
vantages,” etc. “Jay . . was induced 
to accept terms which might have been 
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bettered by an abler negotiator” (pp. 267, 
269). Throughout, it would seem to be 
this author’s opinion that Britain made 
the treaty because Jay gave up everything 
worth having except peace, believed by 
the Federalists indispensable to the per- 
petuation of American nationality. 

Other writers have discussed Britain’s 
motives. I have found none who has 
shown full appreciation of two facts: 
First, Britain’s contempt for the United 
States as a military factor; and, second, 
her sincere desire to help her separated 
children in any way not inconsistent with 
her own interests. As to the former, 
writers, knowing of the enormous powen 
of the Republic today, carry back a similar 
conception to its early years. Even the 
War of 1812 was to Britain but an annoy- 
ing episode, not a serious matter —a 
troublesome but minor thing, in the midst 
of the more serious difficulties of the 
French wars. As to the latter, the rancor 
and hatred of many Americans toward 
the mother country, which brought about, 
or at least contributed to bring about, the 
War of 1812, were considered to be shared 
by the English people and the govern- 
ment at Westminster. This baseless idea 
still flourishes in Chicago and elsewhere 
in the Union. 

Washington was very dissatisfied with 
the treaty ; he had hoped for and expected 
much better terms; but he knew that 
some treaty was necessary and, becoming 
convinced that this was the best that 
could be obtained, he, after retaining it 
for eight months, sent it to the Senate 
June 8, 1795; and, with the exception of 
one article, it barely passed by a vote of 
20 to 10, June 24. Had a single Senator 
in favor of the treaty been absent, the 
treaty would have failed, and it may be 
taken as certain that it would have failed 
but for the fact “that Washington wished 
it to be accepted. With him still dwelt 
the voice of power. However lukewarm 
or even hostile the feeling towards him 
had become in some quarters, no one 
could truthfully accuse him of foreign 
partialities or of desertion of the Ameri- 
can experiment in government” (Dr. 


Gaillard Hunt, op cit., xii). 

One’s mind naturally turns to the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations; and I may be pardoned for 
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expressing the firm conviction that, if 
Woodrow Wilson had had the confidence 
of those of the opposite party which Wash- 
ington had, the fate of the later treaty 
would have been different and the opposi- 
tion of Lodge either wanting or futile. 
Wilson’s efforts were considered intended 
to advance the interests of his own party. 
Washington was credited with pure pa- 
triotism. 

So far, the terms of the treaty had been 
kept secret, and the Senate directed its 
members not to make them public; but 
Senator Mason, of Virginia, gave out a 
copy for publication a few days later. 
This was not the celebrated George Mason, 
of Virginia, the friend of Washington, 
but his eldest son, Col. Stevens Thomson 
Mason, born in 1760 and Senator from 
1794 till his death, in 1803. He was, it 
is said, “distinguished for wit and elo- 
quence,” not, it would seem, for obedience. 
His grandson, of the same name, became 
the first Governor of Michigan. 

Jay had not expected that his treaty 
would be popular, but he was not pre- 
pared for the outburst of popular exe- 
cration. He had been denounced as a 
traitor and guillotined in effigy, even 
when he was in England negotiating, but 
before his return a few days he had been 
elected Governor of New York. Now the 
Democrats were enraged ; Jay was burned 
in effigy; Hamilton was stoned at a public 
meeting in New York when defending the 
treaty, and Washington himself did not 
escape public abuse of the most virulent 
character. But the treaty was law; ratifi- 
cation was exchanged at London, October 
28, 1795, and February 2, 1796, Washing- 
ton proclaimed it, sending a copy to both 
Senate and House on March ist. The 
reason for sending a copy to the House 
of Representatives was that money was 
needed to carry the treaty into effect, and 
money bills must originate in the House, 
not the Senate. 

In the House a very active debate was 
had, lasting from March 7 to March 24, 
upon a resolution moved by Edward Liv- 
ingston, of New York, who was always 
against Washington’s administration, re- 
questing the President to lay before the 
House a copy of Jay’s instructions, and 
the correspondence and other documents 
connected with the treaty. This was in 
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effect asserting the right of the House at 
least to determine the advisability of 
carrying into effect the treaty, already ap- 
proved, if not, indeed, to question its con- 
stitutional validity. 

Some of those in favor of the motion 
rather concealed their opposition to the 
treaty, but in most cases it was plainly 
manifest. The chief supporters of the 
motion were Livingston and Havens, of 
New York; Lyman and Sedgwick, of 
Massachusetts, a strong Virginia con- 
tingent — Madison, Brent, Giles, and 
Nicholas—with Baldwin, of Georgia, and 
Gallatin, of Pennsylvania. Of these, 
Madison, at least, showed the anglophobe 
animus which less than a score of years 
later had much to do with the incidence 
of “Madison’s War” of 1812. 

It may be confidently asserted that all 
the Representatives really in favor of the 
treaty opposed Livingston’s motion; such 
were Buck, of Vermont; Tracy and Gris- 
wold, of Connecticut; Williams, Gilbert 
and Cooper, of New York; Isaac Smith, 
of New Jersey; W. Smith and Harper, of 
South Carolina, and others. 

A verbatim report of the debate is to be 
found in a rare volume: Debates in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
Stats during the first session of the Fourth 
Congress. Part I: Upon the Constitu- 
tional powers of the House with respect 
to treaties. Philadelphia. Printed for 
Benj. Franklin Bache by Bioreu and Ma- 
dan, sold at No. 112 Market Street, 1796. 

The debate was, as a rule, on a high 
plane. There was, indeed, an occasional 
exaggeration. Buck, of Vermont, for ex- 
ample, gave a sample in combatting the 
contention that the President’s position 
in treatly-making was analogous to that 
of the king: 


“in short, there is no attribute belonging 
to Deity which Blackstone does not ascribe to 
the king, and no right or power whatever 
which God Almighty can possess but by the 
British constitution is given to the king. 
Nay, though he may possess the heart of a 
vulture, the rage of a lion, and the venom of 
an asp, he is, nevertheless, born their king 
and their constitutional god.” 


And again: 
“Their king stands as the constitutional 
god, and passive obedience and non-resistance 
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are due from the people to his sovereign 
will.” 


Of course, a prince regent was still in 
the future, but the Vermonter must, at 
least, have heard of the second Edward, 
Richard, and James and the first Charles. 
The literalism which must needs be ap- 
plied in the case of a written constitution 
was already manifest in the new nation; 
already was to be seen and heard the new 
and American, non-British meaning of 
the word “constitutional.” 

An occasional bit of “hifalutin’” fus- 
tian was indulged in. Rutherford gave 
pages to “a virtuous, great, and rising 
people,” and others were equally lauda- 
tory. A very considerable anti-British 
feeling also showed itself; this was not 
unnatural; the Revolution was not yet 
history. But, on the whole the speeches 
were logical, luminous, and to the point; 
necessarily many of them covered the 
same ground, for the point was a narrow 
one: Does a treaty, when approved by 
the Senate, become the law when duly pro- 
claimed, so that the House is bound by 
it and must do all that is necessary to 
carry it into effect? Or is it the right, 
and consequently the duty, of the House 
to determine whether it should be carried 
into effect? Very interesting, and in 
some cases ingenious, analogies were 
drawn between the King and the Presi- 
dent (as yet the power of the President 
was considered very inferior to that of 
the King—tls ont changé tout cela) ; be- 
tween the House of Lords and the Senate 
(the Senate did not as yet overshadow 
the House) ; between the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Representatives 
(the House of Representatives was yet the 
dominating partner) ; the people of Brit- 
ain, who had nothing to do with the laws 
except to obey them, and from whom were 
due passive obedience and nonresistance 
to the King’s sovereign will, and the peo- 
ple of the United States, who are sov- 
ereigns themselves, who make the laws 
and to whose sovereign will are due from 
the President passive obedience and non- 
resistance. At length, on March 24, after 
about three weeks of debate, the matter 
came to a vote. The yeas and nays being 
called for, the vote stood 62 to 37, 5 
being absent, and Dayton, of New Jersey, 
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the Speaker, not voting (he had in com- 
mittee of the whole voted against the reso- 
lution). The committee appointed to pre- 
sent the resolution to the President (Liv- 
ingston and Gallatin) reported, March 25, 
that he answered “that he would take the 
resolution into consideration.” 

It may be said with practical certainty 
that had Washington acceded to the re- 
quest of the House, the treaty would not 
have been carried into effect, the friction 
between the English-speaking peoples 
would have continued and increased, with 
war a decade or more before it came, and 
that international arbitration would have 
received a setback which it would require 
generations to overcome. 

Washington’s message of reply, received 
by the House March 30, and dated 
“United States, March 30,” is a model of 
statesmanship, dignity, and strength. He 
could not “lose sight of the principle some 
had avowed in its discussion or 
avoid extending his views to the conse- 
quences which must flow from the admis- 
sion of that principle.” He pointed out 
that every House of Representatives had 
theretofore acquiesced in the construc- 
tion of the Constitution, which declared 
of treaties “that when ratified by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, they became obligatory” ; that 
“till now, without controverting the obli- 
gation of such treaties, they have made all 
the requisite provisions for carrying them 
into effect”; and” thaf if was perfectly 
clear to his mind “that the assent of the 
House of Representatives is not necessary 
to the validity of a treaty.” Conse- 
quently, he concluded, “a just regard to 
the Constitution and to the duty of my 
office, under all the circumstances of the 
case, forbid a compliance with your re- 
quest.” 

On March 31 Blount, of North Caro- 
lina, moved the submission of the message 
to a committee of the whole on the state 
of the Union. This led to an animated 
debate, some members treating the propo- 
sition with levity, even with ridicule, 
only to be chided by others, like Giles, of 
Virginia, or reasoned with, more in sor- 
row than in anger, by Gallatin, of Penn- 
sylvania. The amending motion of Giles 


to refer the message to a committee of the 
whole simply was carried by a vote of 
55 to 37. 
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On April 6, by a vote of 57 to 36, the 
House went into committee of the whole 
on the President’s message. Madison, of 
Virginia, was the protagonist against the 
President, and in the result two resolu- 
tions were carried, April 7, by a vote of 
57 to 35, asserting, inter alia, that while 
the House did not claim any part in the 
making of treaties, yet that “when a treaty 
stipulates regulations on any of the sub- 
jects submitted by the Constitution to 
the power of Congress, it is the 
power and duty of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in all such cases to deliberate 
on the expediency or inexpediency of 
carrying such treaty into effect, and to 
determine and act thereon as in their 
judgment may be most conducive to the 
public good.” In other words, the Presi- 
dent can make and the Senate validly ap- 
prove a treaty, but it may be nullified by 
the other branch of Congress. 

On April 13, the House resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole on the 
state of the Union. The debates are re- 
ported verbatwm in Part II of the publica- 
tion already mentioned, issued at Phila- 
delphia in 1796. 

After considerable jangling and some 
bad temper over the order in which the 
three treaties (with Spain, with Algiers, 
and with Britain) should be taken up, 
those with Spain and Algiers were favor- 
ably disposed of, and the resolution for 
carrying into effect that with Britain 
(i. e., Jay’s Treaty) was read on April 
14. Maclay, of Pennsylvania, moved the 
resolution: “That, under the circum- 
stances and with such informa- 
tion as the House possess, it is not ex- 
pedient at this time to concur in passing 
the laws necessary for carrying the said 
treaty into effect,” and the stage was set 
for a battle royal. 

To understand what follows, it is nec- 
essary to give consideration to the matters 
of dispute. In the first place, in the 
definitive treaty of 1783, the King, by 
Article VII, agreed to withdraw his troops 
without “carrying away any negroes or 
other property” of the Americans. Many 
negro slaves had come into the British 
lines, being invited to do so by a procla- 
mation which promised them their free- 
dom. This proclamation, which was a 
war measure, just as was Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation fourscore years 
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later, was so effective that many—prob- 
ably as many as 4,000—negro slaves came 
under the Union Jack. Some had been 
sent to loyal British territory and some 
remained with the British army. The 
delivery of these emancipated negroes 
was demanded. Sir Guy Carleton, com- 
manding at New York, absolutely refused 
to give up a single one, saying that they 
were free men from the time they entered 
the British lines and so were no longer 
“property.” 

When one sees a historian contend that 
this was a breach of faith on the part of 
Britain, one is tempted to ask, Who could 
possibly have thought that Britain would 
break faith with the oppressed slave? 
What would be thought of her if she did? 
What would be thought of Lincoln if for 
any reason he gave back to slavery those 
whom he had emancipated, even without 
previous promise ? 

The negroes were demanded more than 
once in after years, always with a per- 
emptory refusal. By 1793, the demand 


had been reduced to a demand for com- 
pensation, and Jay was instructed to ask 
for compensation for not restoring the 


negroes. Grenville refused even to con- 
sider it and Jay dropped the claim. The 
failure to obtain compensation for these 
emancipated negroes was advanced by 
many Representatives as a good reason 
for rejecting the treaty, and certain his- 
torians—e. g., Dr. Bemis, op. cit., p. 260— 
make it a matter of reproach to Jay that 
he “so readily threw this weapon out of 
his armor.” Precisely why he should 
have persisted in a perfectly futile de- 
mand is not made to appear. 

Among the Representatives advancing 
this reason for rejecting the treaty are 
Maclay, of Pennsylvania; Madison, of 
Virginia, who complained of the “very 
extraordinary abandonment of the com- 
pensation due for the negroes”; Nicholas, 
of Virginia, who thought “all must blush” 
at the abandonment of the “claims for 
negroes carried off,” etc.; Findley, of 
Pennsylvania, who “believed the claim for 
recompense for negroes was as strong as 
that for the recovery of British debts and 
as equitable.” Then Preston said that 
“Congress and even Camillus [Hamilton] 
once thought so, and so they declared it 
in a solemn manner; and so it would be 
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declared by all descriptions of people, 
from the schoolboy to the Senator”; and 
Moore, of Virginia, thought that on any 
other construction the article was at least 
nugatory. Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, 
pointed out that whatever view should be 
drawn from Vattel’s discussion of the 
right of Postliminium, “Congress had rec- 
ognized that [American] construction by 
adopting the resolution which . . . was 
introduced upon the motion of Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton; and it had not been de- 
nied that the British ministry, during Mr. 
Adams’s embassy, had also agreed to it.” 

Swift, of Connecticut, on the other 
hand, “was surprised that any person 
could ever have entertained the opinion 
that they were entitled to compensation, 
. . . that point was so clear as not to 
admit of any doubt.” Hillhouse, 
also of Connecticut, agreed that the ne- 
groes “were no longer the property of the 
American inhabitants.” Coit, of Connec- 
ticut, while acknowledging that it seemed 
very extraordinary to him that the Ameri- 
can interpretation had so universally pre- 
vailed if it was not the true one, still be- 
lieved that “the true construction of the 
article was that it was designed only to 
prevent plunder by the British troops.” He 
knew that this was what “had been called 
the British construction and Camillus’s 
[t. e., Hamilton’s; he wrote under that 
name] construction, but if Jay “was con- 
vinced that the American construction of 
this article was unfounded, he thought it 
for his honor and the honor of his coun- 
try that he had abandoned it.” Tracy, of 
Connecticut, quoting Vattel, considered 
that these negroes were men, and “no law, 
human or divine, could or ought to coerce 
a return to their former slavery, and no 
such construction could, with a shadow of 
propriety, be given to the words of the 
treaty.” 

Some members did not want any dis- 
cussion at all. “Every gentleman had 
made up his mind on the subject, and if 
they debated for three weeks no change 
of opinion would take place,” said Buck, 
of Vermont. Jeremiah Smith, of Mary- 
land, was “against a discussion upon the 
British treaty being gone into.” Bourne, 
of Rhode Island, wanted no further delay ; 
“they knew that the British treaty had 
long been the subject of reflection of every 
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member.” Murray thought that “the 
country requires of us, at this crisis, acts 
and not speeches.” 

Others, like Giles, of Virginia, thought 
“it would not be treating the public mind 
with a sufficient degree of respect to take 
a hasty vote on the subject.” Nicholas, 
of New York, wanted “a discussion of the 
merits of the treaty, . . . a fair investi- 


gation, . as the most likely means 
of producing . . . calm in the public 
mind.” 


Some light is thrown on the opposition 
to the treaty by Kittera, of Pennsylvania. 
“Two causes have contributed much to 
prejudice the American mind against the 
treaty: First, an enthusiasm for France, 
struggling in the cause of liberty against 
the combined monarchs of Europe, in 
which combination the very power with 
whom the treaty was made formed a 
prominent part; secondly, strong resent- 
ment against Britain for injuries received 
during a tedious and cruel war, and these 
injuries renewed by a detention of our 
western posts.” More than once 
the prejudice against Britain (wholly 
natural as it was) was spoken of, and 
many of those who were in favor of the 
treaty thought it necessary to protest their 
continued friendship to France. 

In the Definitive Treaty of 1783, the 
territory to the right of the Great Lakes 
and connecting rivers was awarded to the 
new Republic, to be given up “with all 
convenient speed”; but it was also agreed 
that there should be no legal obstacle to 
the collection of debts in full. Hardly 
had the treaty been ratified before some 
of the States passed legislation to harass 
the collection of British debts. There 
was as yet no Supreme Court to declare 
these laws invalid, and the United States 
could do nothing about it. It must be 
remembered that until after 1787 the 
“United States” was a plural term and 
connoted rather a somewhat loose aggre- 
gation of separate States than one nation. 
The pronoun to be used was “they,” not 
“it,” much less “she.” 

Britain kept possession of the border 
posts—Michillimackinac, Detroit, Niag- 
ara, etc.; it was not “convenient” to give 
them up, the British debts remaining un- 
paid and uncollectible. American writers, 
almost to a man, consider this not a real 
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reason but a pretext, ex post facto at that; 
but the more candid admit that if it was 
only an excuse, it was a strong one. 
Some of the Representatives in 1796, by 
an amusing inversion of fact, make the 
obnoxious legislation the effect of and in 
retaliation for the retention of the border 
posts by Britain and therefore Britain the 
original and only transgressor and treaty- 
breaker. Nicholas, of Virginia, indeed, 
asserted that “before the treaty (of 1783) 
became binding Great Britain, by carry- 
ing away the negroes, put it out of her 
power to execute the contract she had 
made,” . . . while Smith, of Mary- 
land, said that “the ground on which 
. the States placed legal impedi- 
ments to the recovery of British debts” 
was “that Lord Dorchester (then, of 
course, Sir Guy Carleton) had refused to 
deliver up or pay for the negroes, which 
by the treaty ought to have been restored, 
which slaves by their labor would 
have assisted their masters to pay those 


debts and the British 
; were the first aggres- 
sors.” With him in the latter view was 
Preston. 


By Jay’s Treaty the United States un- 
dertook to pay the British debts and Brit- 
ain to give up the posts by June 1, 1796. 
Dr. Bemis finds fault with Jay (op. cit., 
pp. 259, 260, 268) for not insisting on 
the power of the federal courts, under the 
Constitution of 1787, to declare the ob- 
noxious legislation invalid and considers 
his “unsuccess as to the debts . one 
of the glaring deficiencies of the negotia- 
tion.” This failure to insist on the dig- 
nity of his court does not seem to have 
called for censure in the House. 

Some Representatives, as Maclay, of 
Pennsylvania, complained that the posts 
were not to be delivered up in the condi- 
tion they should have been delivered up 
under the Treaty of 1783. In Jay’s in- 
structions there were two, and only two, 
positive and binding directions: not to 
enter into any treaty which would involve 
breaking agreements with France, and not 
to agree to any trade treaty that did not 
give American vessels the right to trade 
with the British West Indies. He was 
recommended to press for compensation 
for seizures under orders in council, 
claimed to be against international law; 
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for an admission of the favorite American 
doctrine (as it must be a favorite of every 
noncombatant), that neutral ships make 
neutral goods. 

It was contended in the House by 
Maclay, of Pennsylvania, that the prin- 
ciple, free ships make free goods, was one 
of the “dearest rights of neutral nations” ; 
but even yet it is not acknowledged. 
Madison, of Virginia, did not go so far, 
but only said that it was “a great and 
favorite object with the United States.” 
Coit, of Connecticut, quoting from Jeffer- 
son’s correspondence with Genet, showed 
that Jefferson had “very clearly and ably 
evinced the doctrine that free ships do not 
make free goods to be the law of laws, 

. . the law of nations.” 

As to the contention that “free ships 
make free goods,” Goodhue, of Massachu- 
setts, pointed out that “it could not be 
expected that Great Britain, the most 
powerful nation on the ocean, would ever 
accede to such a principle.” Tracy, of 
Connecticut, said that he believed “there 
was not a treaty existing, to which Great 
Britain was a party, in which that prin- 
ciple was recognized,” and he considered 


the attempt to advance the idea that the 
omission to have it included in Jay’s 
Treaty was due to neglect on Jay’s part 


was “unfair in the extreme.” 

Gilbert twits Gallatin, of Pennsylva- 
nia, with contending that the principle 
was “so indispensably important . 
that the negotiator ought never, never to 
have abandoned that demand, while that 
enlightened gentleman [Gallatin] 
admits that Great Britain could not and 
would not have consented to it.” It is, 
of course, well known that Britain does 
not admit the doctrine to this day. 

Some, like Moore, of Virginia, denied 
that the Executive, by treaty, could “ 
persede all legislative powers vested in 
Congress,” which was the construction 
placed by Washington on the Constitu- 
tion; and, thinking that by voting to carry 
the treaty into effect they would be recog- 
nizing this construction, felt bound to 
vote against any motion of the kind. 
Heath, of Virginia, thought that, having 
given the quid, they had not received the 
quo; and, anyway, the treaty was “an 
illegitimate and not the truly begotten 
offspring of the United States.” The 
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“able American negotiator . . . winged 
his flight over the Atlantic to the British 
throne to beg for mercy. Humility 
is a godlike virtue, but it seldom succeeds 
when addressed to a hardened Pharaoh.” 
Madison’s speech against the treaty is 
by far the strongest. He attacks it on 
every ground: national honor and pres- 
tige, financial advantage, future pros- 
perity and security, future expansion to 
the west. Giles, of the same State [ Vir- 
ginia], was a good second. Gallatin’s 
speech, of which much was expected, was 
a great disappointment; he took practi- 
cally every ground against the treaty, but 
finished by advising a postponement of the 
vote—a course which he thought would 
not lead to war. He aroused the wrath 
of Tracy, of Connecticut, who “could not 
feel thankful to him for coming 
all the way from Geneva to give Ameri- 
cans a character of pusillanimity.” Called 
to order by General Heister, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who said “it was intolerable”; by 
Heath, of Virginia, and Christie, of Mary- 
land, but being ruled in order, Tracy 
proceeded: “That gentleman [Mr. Galla- 
tin] said yesterday, the negotiation with 
Great Britain was begun in fear, carried 
on through fear, and the treaty made by 
the same motive. When it arrived in this 
country the Senate sanctioned it and the 
President placed his signature to it from 
fear, and now there was an attempt to 
obtain the sanction of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from fear. All these expres- 
sions, in an unqualified manner, the 
gentleman had applied to this country. 
He [Tracy] wished to look in 

the face of that gentleman, or Mr. 
Heister, or any other who dared say the 
American character was one of cowardice.” 
Those who supported the treaty used 
various arguments. Swift, of Connecti- 
cut, thought not to vote the necessary ap- 
propriation involved “a manifest absurd- 
ity and contradiction.” Kitchell pointed 
out the “only three alternatives: Either to 
give aid to the treaty, continue to bear 
the insults of Great Britain, or else to de- 
termine resolutely on the dernier resort, 
war. They were yet in infancy 
and a war would increase their debts, re- 
duce their strength, destroy their com- 
merce, to say nothing of the horrors at- 
tendant.” Tracy “would say again and 
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again, it was madness or worse to suppose 
we could defeat this treaty and avoid 
going to war.” 

The hope of making better terms by 

further negotiations, as suggested by 
Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, and others, 
was ridiculed by several. FE. g., Griswold, 
of Connecticut, said: “I could hardly 
imagine that any gentleman would seri- 
ously support the opinion that had been 
delivered on that floor, ‘that in case the 
present treaty was rejected a new envoy 
might be sent to Great Britain and a new 
treaty immediately concluded.’ 
Were the House to send an en- 
voy on this errand, it can hardly 
be expected that the reasons which have 
been delivered in this House will convince 
the President of any error. - No 
gentleman could be found in the commit- 
tee seriously to imagine anything of this 
nature could take place.” . . . Nor 
would it do to delay. The British were 
to deliver up the border post on June 1, 
and it was idle to suppose that they would 
implement their agreement if the United 
States was not going to carry out the 
equivalent. Britain was not too anxious 
in any case, and it would not do to give 
her another excuse. 

The material inducements were great; 
but it is practically certain that but for 
the confidence felt by the people in Wash- 
ington—a confidence that was by this 
time substantially reinstated—coupled 
with a regard for national honor, the 
treaty would have failed. Confidence in 
Washington was rather indicated than ex- 
pressed in the House; distrust rather dep- 
recated than disclaimed. There were, 
indeed, a few who ventured on a field 
which was avoided by most others. 

Lyman, of Massachusetts, said that his 
constituents were “pretty well satisfied 
with the treaty, . . not from a 
knowledge of the constituent parts, . . . 
but from a full confidence in the integrity 
and discernment of the Supreme Execu- 
tive.” He also pointed out that those 
who were interested in commerce were 
almost universally satisfied, and, referring 
to the extraordinary charges made out of 
doors, indignantly asks, “Has the Presi- 
dent of the United States, after twenty 
years of patriotism, become a traitor?” 

Eedgewick, of Massachusetts, indig- 
nantly repudiates any intention to charge 
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Washington with wrong-doing. “We 
venerate the gallant hero who 
fills with so much dignity the chair 
of state.” Rutherford said: “We all re- 
gard the President as a common parent,” 
and he adjures the “eastern patriots . . . 
not to: be duped by an opinion that ma- 
lignity and party spirit actuates members 
to bitterness against the President 

for sinister purposes.” 

The acceptance of the treaty was urged 
on the high ground of national honor by 
Kittera, of Pennsylvania. “My country’s 
faith is pledged, a solemn contract is 
made; it would therefore be unwise and 
impolite, as it concerns the interest, and 
dishonorable, as it concerns the character 
of this nation, to violate so sol- 
emn a contract.” Henderson, of New 
Jersey, considered it a matter “in which 
public faith with a foreign nation is not 
only implicated but pledged and in danger 
of being prostrated.” Failure to imple- 
ment it would mean “our national faith 
and honor prostrated.” Ames, of Mas- 
sachusetts, devoted most of a long and 
eloquent speech to the same _ theme. 
“Shall we break the treaty?” he cries. 
“Admit that it is bad; is it so very fatal 
as to oblige the nation to break its faith?” 
For “a treaty is the promise of a nation. 
If by executing the treaty, there is no 
possibility of dishonor, and if by rejecting 
there is some foundation for doubt and 
for reproach, it is not for me to measure, 
it is for your own feelings to estimate, 
the vast distance that divides the one 
alternative from the other. Is half our 
honor put at risk, and is that half too 
cheap to be redeemed?” By “this hair- 
splitting subdivision of good faith, 
shall we add a new chapter to that law 
(international law) or insert this doctrine 
as a supplement to, or more properly a 
repeal of, the Ten Commandments? To 
expatiate on the value of public faith may 
pass with some men for declamation; to 
such men I have nothing to say. To 
others I will urge, can any circumstance 
mark upon a people more turpitude and 
debasement? Can anything tend more to 
. degrade to a lower point their 
estimation of virtue and their standard 
of action? Good faith . . . is 
the philosophy of politics, the religion of 
governments. America should not 
furnish the occasion of this opprobrium” 
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of disregarding “the obligations of good 
faith.” 

Well might Dayton, of New Jersey, the 
Speaker, say in committee that the objec- 
tions to the treaty “had been answered 
by a gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Ames) in a strain of eloquence aever ex- 
celled in that House, which affected every 
one who heard and had con- 
vinced most of those who listened to 
him.” 

In the event the House divided 48 to 
48 for declaring the treaty highly objec- 
tionable, and the Speaker decided in the 
negative: 49 to 49 for declaring the treaty 
objectionable, and again the Speaker de- 
cided in the negative: 51 to 48 for carry- 
ing the treaty into effect, some because 
it was a good one, others because it was 
best to execute it under existing circum- 
stances. The honor of the United States 
was saved and it was not till more than 
a century later that any first-class power 
avowed the doctrine that a treaty is a 
“scrap of paper.” 

The ratification of Jay’s Treaty was a 
triumph for the Federal Party and a blow 
to the Democrats and Francophiles. The 
resulting peace enabled Hamilton to show 
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his financial and economical genius, which 
has its beneficial effects to this day. How 
the Federal Party used its power is an 
oft-told tale, which I do not repeat. 

What we now consider the most signifi- 
cant part of the treaty—that is, leaving 
to joint survey or arbitration the deter- 
mination of boundary lines—is passed 
over sub silentio. I find the Articles IV 
and V mentioned by Giles, of Virginia, 
“passed over without comment.” 
His seems to be the only mention. Ar- 
ticle IV leaves to a joint survey the deter- 
mination of the boundary to the west, and 
Article V leaves the determination of the 
true River St. Croix (between Maine and 
New Brunswick) to a joint commission, 
one commissioner to be appointed by 
each government and the third selected 
by lot. 

This, a model to be ‘followed in all 
future time, was saved to the world by 
George Washington, who thus deserves to 
have added to his title, “Father of his 
Country,” one equally great or even 
greater, “Father of the Solidarity of the 
English-speaking Peoples”’—a solidarity 
which Madison did his best to destroy, 
but failed in 1812 as in 1796. 


CRUELTY AS PLEASURE 
MAN’S MONOPOLY* 


BY Dr. A. SHADWELL 


N The Times of January 12 was a tele- 

gram from Shanghai, which quotes a 
Swatow correspondent on the Communist 
reign of terror in the Haifung and Lu- 
fung districts. He says: 


“It is not merely massacre, but massacre 

with fiendish delight in cruelty and in gloat- 
ing over the agonies of the victims. 
Those are regarded as fortunate who are 
summarily shot or beheaded, but many poor 
wretches have undergone the agony of dis- 
memberment or the historic slicing process, 
with new refinements of cruelty, before they 
were allowed to die.” 


I quote this intelligence, which was con- 
confirmed on January 18, partly because 


*From London Times, January 28, 1928. 


it is recent, but still more because it accu- 
rately describes the kind of cruelty to 
which I wish to draw attention. 

The word cruelty is loosely applied in 
everyday use to a great many conditions 
which involve, or are believed to involve, 
suffering, whether of body or mind. 
People do not think about the nature of 
cruelty, but they nevertheless discrimi- 
nate roughly between different grades; 
and it will be found, I think, on examina- 
tion, that they are influenced by two con- 
siderations. One is the extent of suffering 
caused, the other is the motive. The 
former forms no valid criterion, because 
suffering varies indefinitely among human 
beings with race, custom, upbringing, ex- 
pectation, and other conditions, which 
change from age to age; and we have no 
accurate knowledge of what the other ani- 
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mals suffer, though we can to some extent 
judge from the demeanor of domestic ani- 
mals. In extreme cases, such as that of 
a cat soaked in petrol and then set fire to, 
there is no doubt that it suffered all the 
pain of which it was capable; but, on the 
other hand, a dog run over and wounded 
to death gave no sign of suffering on being 
taken in and tended till it died. I do not 
mean that to run over a dog is not cruel, 
but only that the suffering caused is too 
indeterminate a factor to permit one to 
base grades of cruelty upon it. We are 
driven to the motive, and judged by this 
I would distinguish three grades of 
cruelty: (1) that committed with an 
ulterior motive, which may be good or bad 
or doubtful; (2) that committed in 
thoughtlessness, which entails no consci- 
ous motive; (3) that committed of set 
purpose for its own sake. In all these it 
should be understood that judgment is 
also influenced by the amount of suffering 
inflicted. 
Food and Sport 


(1) By far the greatest number of 
cases belongs to the first class. It includes 
war, the chase, trapping, vivisection, 
slaughter for food, the marketing of live 
produce, menageries and creatures in cap- 
tivity, set contests such as bull-fights, the 
baiting of sundry animals, punishment for 
offenses. Generally speaking, there is a 
growing tendency in Western nations to 
regret and minimize cruelty in these cases. 
In war the most frightful cruelties are in- 
evitable, which is one reason for its aboli- 
tion; but the ulterior object is still held 
to justify them, though that feeling is per- 
ceptibly weakening. In the chase a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between maraud- 
ing animals, dangerous to mankind and to 
domestic creatures, and those pursued for 
sport or professional reasons. In the first 
case the object of self-preservation over- 
rides the element of cruelty altogether. 
No one, I imagine, is interested in the 
amount of cruelty inflicted on. a pack 
of marauding wolves or on a man-eating 
tiger, though there may be pride in the 
record of a clean kill. In the chase for 
sport or as a profession, by big-game hunt- 
ers and trappers, the case is different. 
The overriding factor of self-preservation 
is not present and the object is doubtful. 
Here the amount of suffering comes in. 
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Many people, while allowing the chase, 
think it cruel to pursue a red deer in the 
sea or to dig out a fox, and would insist 
on humane traps. It is a large field and 
full of doubts. With vivisection the ul- 
terior object is the advancement of knowl- 
edge, which is held to be good, though in 
this country the law insists on minimizing 
the cruelty by generally prescribing anes- 
thetics. There is a vast amount of un- 
necessary cruelty inflicted in slaughter- 
houses and in marketing and generally 
in the treatment of domestic animals— 
more, probably, than in all the other fields 
put together, for it is universal and con- 
tinuous. i 

Here the law steps in to decide whether 
particular acts are cruel or not, and how 
far they may be extenuated by the ulterior 
object. It shows how opinion changes that 
before 1822 there was no law prohibiting 
cruelty to animals, and that the first act 
on the subject was passed only after long 
agitation; before that the owner of an 
animal or anyone licensed by him could 
do anything he pleased to it. In many 
of the cases brought up now under the 
acts the cruelty belongs to the third 
grade: it is deliberate. 


Captive Animals 


Protection is to a certain extent applied 
also to wild creatures in this country by 
the act of 1900, which illustrates my point 
by making exception of acts done for food 
or sport; these are ulterior objects. Set 
contests, as well as baiting, were pro- 
hibited in 1849. The object here is 
nothing but amusement, which is plainly 
held inadequate. Bull-fighting, in which 
there is much cruelty for the sake of 
amusement, is only tolerated, I believe, 
by Spaniards. With regard to menageries 
and captive wild things, they serve for in- 
struction as well as amusement; but 
whether they are justified is a moot point. 
For creatures which take kindly to cap- 
tivity it may -well be; but all are not like 
that. I shall never forget the ceaseless 
rhythmical efforts to escape of a polecat 
in the Zoological Gardens of Petersburg 
and of an otter at Copenhagen. Confine- 
ment seemed to have driven them mad, as 
it does dogs, which change their nature 
and become sullen and morose when too 
strictly confined. I cannot think such 
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cases justified by the ulterior object. And 
the same is true of several kinds of caged 
birds, whose capture also entails much 
cruelty. Speaking generally, one may say 
that mere pleasure is insufficient to justify 
even a small amount of cruelty. Let us 
remember the lesson which Wordsworth 
divided with the shepherd at Hart Leap 
well: 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 


The treatment of prisoners under legal 
sentence presents peculiar difficulties, be- 
cause it raises the question of the object 
of punishment and also because the valua- 
tion of cruelty varies widely with indi- 
viduals. It may be laid down, however, 
that the law has nothing to do with actual 
cruelty according to the current standard, 
and if this occurs it is due to some defect 
in the apparatus or to some wrong-doing 
on the part of an administrator, who 
misses the opportunity, not to promote the 
real ulterior object, but to gratify his own 
feelings. In short, it belongs to the third 
grade. This appears to have been the 


ease with Dr. Lipinski’s treatment at 
Tiflis, for he was ordered to the hospital 


by the new commandant. His experience 
goes to show that in Russia political 
prisoners are frequently treated with ex- 
treme barbarity, which means either that 
the administrators of prisons are under 
no control, but do as they please, or that 
the whole thing is a part of the present 
system of administration. 

Charles Reade has shown in his novel, 
“It Is Never Too Late To Mend,” how 
completely a humane code may be misused 
by a bad governor; and we must remem- 
ber that before John Howard started his 
investigations in the latter part of the 
18th century no one knew what went on in 
gaols, because no one thought of inquir- 
ing. He disclosed a shocking state of 
things, which led immediately to reforms. 

(2) Thoughtless cruelty is a difficult 
subject, because there are so many border- 
line cases. It is generally ascribed to 
children or other irresponsible persons, 
who are supposed not to know what they 
are doing. But unless they are very young 
indeed or quite mad, they know they are 
doing something wrong. They reveal it 
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the moment they are challenged and 
asked, “Why do you do that?” Can it 
ever be said that a child does not know 
that it is inflicting pain? The children 
who went about in an agricultural show 
striking animals in the face with sticks 
certainly knew. So did the boys who cut 
a number of calves about with knives. On 
the other hand, neglect from forgetful- 
ness is different. It is a poor excuse, but 
there is no positive cruelty. The man 
who forgot a calf and left it out at night 
to perish in a snowstorm could not have 
wanted to lose it. There is such a thing 
as real forgetfulness which leads to cruelty 
inflicted without conscious purpose and 
discriminates anyone guilty of it from the 
third class. 


Man and Beast 


(3) This may be called absolute 
cruelty. In Johnson’s dictionary the first 
definition of the word “cruel” is “pleased 
with hurting others.” That correctly de- 
scribes this motive. The second definition 
is “inhuman,” and we do talk of such con- 
duct as inhuman. Yet it is essentially 
and peculiarly human. The other animals 
are innocent of cruelty in the sense of 
inflicting pain for its own sake. They 
prey upon each other without remorse and 
inflict a vast amount of pain; but not for 
the sake of inflicting it. And they do not 
prey upon their own kind, as Juvenal 
remarks : 


Sed jam serpentum major concordia; parcit 

Cognatis maculis similis fera. Quando leoni 

Fortior eripuit vitam leo? Quo nemore un- 
quam 

Exspiravit aper majoris dentibus apri? 

Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 

Perpetuam; saevis inter se convenit ursis. 


Lactantius, following the same line of 
argument, observes that nature makes 
animals spare their own kind: 


In omnibus cuius videmus animalibus con- 
ciliatricem sui esse naturam. Nocent igitur 
aliis, ut sibi prosint; nesciunt enim, quia 
malum est, nocere. 


In the winter of 1916 wolves attacked 
both Russian and German troops on the 
fighting line, but they did not attack each 
other; they left that to the man. But 
man preys upon his own kind as well as 
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on all the others, and inflicts pain deliber- 
ately for no other purpose than itself, well 
knowing what it is. That is the difference 
between a cat playing with a mouse, which 
it intends to devour, and human torture. 
It is doubtful if the hunted creatures, 
which live continually in a normal state 
of fear of many enemies, are capable of 
feeling their fate acutely when caught; 
and a mouse in the paws of a cat has at 
least the hope of escape, which is some- 
times realized. But, however this may be, 
the cat is perfectly innocent; it does not 
rejoice in the pain caused, of which it 
knows nothing. It plays with the mouse 
as a thing that runs, and is equally ready 
to play with a leaf or a ball or anything 
else that will run. The position of a man 
who deliberately inflicts pain is totally 
different ; he knows what he is doing, and 
that is why he does it. He is pleased to 
hurt others. This is the reason for the 
torture of captives by savages; but there 
is no need to go to savages for it. Some 
natures do it whenever a creature is suf- 
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ficiently in their power. It accounts for 
the treatment of slaves, for instance; and 
not of them only. The records of the 
police reveal extreme cruelty of this kind 
exercised upon helpless animals and chil- 
dren, and that by persons of education and 
refinement. There is undoubtedly less 
than there used to be, but there is still 
enough to occupy the societies. 

What I should like to know is where 
the character that takes pleasure in in- 
flicting suffering comes from, if we are 
descended—or ascended—from the other 
animals who have it not. There is a line 
about letting the ape and tiger die. I see 
it quoted pretty often, generally against 
war; but I do not know why, for the ape 
and the tiger do not make war. In like 
manner conduct of which brutes and 
beasts are perfectly innocent is commonly 
called brutal and bestial. We have heard 
a good deal about the divine spark, in 
which animals do not share, in man; what 
about the infernal spark, in which also 
they do not share? 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 


FULL TEXT OF THE KELLOGG 
NOTES TO BERLIN, TOKYO, 
AND ROME, APRIL 13, 1928 


As Your Excellency is aware, there has 
recently been exchanged between the govern- 
ments of France and the United States a 
series of notes dealing with the question of 
a possible international renunciation of war. 
The views of the two governments have been 
clearly set forth in the correspondence be- 
tween them. 

The Government of the United States, as 
stated in its note of February 27, 1928, de- 
sires to see the institution of war abolished 
and stands ready to conclude with the 
French, British, German, Italian, and Japa- 
nese governments a _ single multilateral 
treaty open to subsequent adherence by any 
and all other governments binding the parties 
thereto not to resort to war with one another. 

The Government of the French Republic, 
while no less eager to promote the cause of 


world peace and to co-operate with other na- 
tions in any practical movement towards 
that end, has pointed out certain consider- 
ations which in its opinion must be borne in 
mind by those powers which are members of 
the League of Nations, parties to the 
Treaties of Locarno or parties to other 
treaties guaranteeing neutrality. 


French Position Questioned 

My government has not conceded that such 
considerations necessitate any modification 
of its proposal for a multilateral treaty, and 
is of the opinion that every nation in the 
world can, with a proper regard for its own 
interests, as well as for the interests of the 
entire family of nations, join such a treaty. 
It believes, moreover, the the execution by 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States of a treaty 
solemnly renouncing war in favor of the 
pacific settlement of international contro- 
versies would have tremendous moral effect 
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and ultimately lead to the adherence of all 
the other governments of the world. 

The discussions which have taken place 
between France and the United States have 
thus reached a point where it seems essential, 
if ultimate success is to be attained, that the 
British, German, Italian and Japanese gov- 
ernments should each have an opportunity 
formally to decide to what extent, if any, its 
existing commitments constitute a bar to its 
participation with the United States in an 
unqualified renunciation of war. 

In these circumstances the Government of 
the United States, having reached complete 
agreement with the Government of the 
French Republic as to this procedure, has 
instructed me formally to transmit herewith, 
for the consideration of your government, the 
text of M. Briand’s original proposal of last 
June, together with copies of the notes sub- 
sequently exchanged between France and the 
United States on the subject of a multi- 
lateral treaty for the renunciation of war. 

I have also been instructed by my govern- 
ment to transmit herewith for consideration 
a preliminary draft of a treaty representing 
in a general way the form of treaty which 
the Government of the United States is pre- 
pared to sign with the French, British, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese governments and 
any other governments similarly disposed. 
It will be observed that the language of Ar- 
ticles I and II of this draft treaty is prac- 
tically identical with that of the correspond- 
ing articles in the treaty which M. Briand 
proposed to the United States. 

The Government of the United States 
would be pleased to be informed, as promptly 
as may be convenient, whether Your Excel- 
lency’s Government is in a position to give 
favorable consideration to the conclusion of 
a treaty such as that transmitted herewith, 
and if not, what specific modifications in 
the text thereof would make it acceptable. 


Proposed Treaty 
Text of suggested draft treaty accompany- 
ing note: 


The President of the United States of 
America, the President of the French Re- 
public, His Majesty the King of Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, the 
President of the German Empire, His Maj- 
esty the King of Italy, His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, deeply sensible that their 
high office imposes upon them a solemn duty 
to promote the welfare of mankind; inspired 
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by a common desire not only to perpetuate 
the peaceful and friendly relations now 
happily subsisting between their peoples, but 
also to prevent war among any of the na- 
tions of the world; desirous by formal act 
to bear unmistable witness that they con- 
demn war as an instrument of national 
policy and renounce it in favor of the pacific 
settlement of international disputes; hopeful 
that, encouraged by their example, all the 
other nations of the world will join in this 
humane endeavor and by adhering to the 
present treaty as soon as it comes into force 
bring their peoples within the scope of its 
beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civi- 
lized nations of the world in a common re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of their 
national policy, have decided to conclude a 
treaty and for that purpose have appointed 
as their respective plenipotentiaries, who, 
having communicated to one another their 
full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following articles: 

Article I. The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations 
with one another. 

Article II. The high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, or whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought ex- 
cept by pacific means. 

Article III. The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the high contracting parties 
named in the preamble in accordance with 
their respective constitutional requirements, 
and shall take effect as between them as 
soon as all their several instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall have been deposited at ——. 

This treaty shall, when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding para- 
graph, remain open as long as may be neces- 
sary for adherence by all the other powers 
of the world. Every instrument evidencing 
the adherence of a power shall be deposited 
at ——, and the treaty shall immediately 
upon such deposit become effective as be- 
tween the power thus adhering and the other 
powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the government of 
—— to furnish each government named in 
the preamble and every government subse- 
quently adhering to this treaty with a certi- 
fied copy of the treaty and of every instru- 
ment of ratification or adherence. It shall 
also be the duty of the government of —— 
telegraphically to notify such governments 
immediately upon the deposit with it of each 
instrument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this treaty in the 
French and English languages, both texts 
having equal force, and hereunto affix their 
seals. 
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M. BRIAND’S PROPOSED 
TREATY 


The French reply to Secretary Kellogg’s 
proposal to renounce war as an instrument 
of international policy was given out by our 
Department of State April 21. The full text 
of M. Briand’s proposed treaty follows: 


Draft of Proposed Treaty Submitted by the 
French Government to the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
April 21, 1928. 


The President of the German Empire, the 
President of the United States of America, 
the President of the French Republic, His 
Majesty the King of England, Ireland and 
the British Dominions, Emperor of India, 
His Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan, equally desirous, not 
only of perpetuating the happy relations of 
peace and friendship now existing among 
their peoples, but also to avoid the danger 
of war between all other nations in the 
world; having agreed to consecrate in a 
solemn act their most formal and most defi- 
nite resolution to condemn war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and to renounce it in 
favor of a peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional conflicts; expressing, finally, the hope 
that all the other nations of the world will be 
willing to join in this humane effort to bring 
about the association of the civilized peoples 
in a common renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy, have decided 
to conclude a treaty and to that end have 
designated as their respective plenipotenti- 
aries the President of the German Empire, 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the President of the French Republic, 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the British Dominions, Emperor 
of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, who, after 
exchanging their full powers, found to be in 
good and due form, have agreed on the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


Article I 


The high contracting parties, without any 
intention to infringe upon the exercise of 
their rights of legitimate safe-defense within 
the framework of existing treaties, particu- 
larly when the violation of certain of the 
provisions of such treaties constitutes a 
hostile act, solemnly declare that they con- 
demn recourse to war and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy; that is to say, 
as an instrument of individual spontaneous 
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through the obligation of a treaty such as 
the Covenant of the League of Nutions or 
any other treaty registered with the League 
of Nations. They undertake on these con- 
ditions not to attack or invade one another. 


Article II 


The settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts, of whatever nature or origin, 
which might arise among the high contract- 
ing parties or between any two of them shall 
never be sought on either side except by 
pacific methods. 


Article III 


In case one of the high contracting parties 
should contravene this treaty, the other con- 
tracting parties would ipso facto be released 
with respect to that party from their obli- 
gations under this treaty. 


Article IV 


The provisions of this treaty in nowise 
affect the rights and obligations of the con- 
tracting parties resulting from prior inter- 
national agreements to which they are par- 
ties. 


Article V 


The ,present treaty will be offered for the 
accession of all powers and will have no 
binding force until it has been generally ac- 
cepted, unless the signatory powers in accord 
with those that may accede hereto shall 
agree to decide that it shall come into effect 
regardless of certain abstentions. 


Article VI 


The present treaty shall be ratified. 

The ratifications shall be deposited at ——. 
Within three months from the date of the 
deposit of the ratifications it shall be com- 
municated by the government of —— to all 
the powers with an invitation to accede. 

The government of —— will transmit to 
each of the signatory powers and the powers 
that have acceded a duly certified copy of 
the instruments of accession as they are re- 
ceived. 

One year after the expiration of the three 
months’ period provided in Article V, the 
government of will send out a state- 
ment of the signatories and accessions to all 
the powers that have signed or acceded. 

In witness whereof the above-named 
plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty and 
sealed it with their seals. 

Done at ——, in — copies, drawn up in 





and independent political action taken onFrench and English and all having equal 


their own initiative and not action in re- 
spect of which they might become involved 


force. 
—, 1928. 





The air is common to men; the earth also, where every man, in the ample 
enjoyment of his possessions, must refrain from doing violence or injury to 


those of another.—Hugo Grotius. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


News in Brief 


AN INTERNATIONAL AVIATION EXHIBITION 
was held at Géteborg, Sweden, this year, 
from May 17 to 20, under the auspices of 
the Swedish Aviation Club. It was open 
to foreign manufacturers of airplanes or sea- 
planes. Foreign aviation clubs were also in- 
vited to participate. 


A TRAVEL GROUP FOR INTERSECTIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING in the United States is planned for 
the coming summer, to tour this country 
under educational guidance. The trip will 
be open to university students and secondary 
school graduates. This is but one of a num- 
ber of plans under the “All-America Move- 
ment,” directed by John G. Neihardt and en- 
dorsed by a number of college presidents and 
other educators. 


MorE THAN 100 EDUCATORS FROM MEXIco 
plan to visit California this spring to study 
schools and colleges of that State. They will 
be the guests of American educators. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ANNOUNCES that 
an extension to the present building is to be 
built on land immediately adjacent to the 
Library, but fronting on East Capitol Street. 
This building is to be erected by Mr. Henry 
C. Folger, of New York, to house his collec- 
tion of Shakesperiana, described as one of 
the finest in existence. 


RADIO WILL BE USED HEREAFTER as an aid 
to Baltic Sea ferries between Germany and 
Denmark. Depth measurement apparatus has 
lately been installed on each boat and will 
be of great service in the fogs which often 
shroud the Baltic Sea. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OF GREECE AND Rv- 
MANIA signed late in March a treaty of non- 
aggression and arbitration, the treaty to be 
valid for ten years. Both ministers ex- 
pressed to their governments their belief in 
the happy augury of the new pact as an 
application of principles leading to perma- 
nent peace. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS DEFINITELY 
TERMINATING the anomalous condition of dual 
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nationality of persons born in the United 
States of foreign parentage are favored by 
Secretary Kellogg. Such treaties should pro- 
tect citizens born of foreign parents in 
America from foreign military service. 


STEFAN RADITCH, LEADER OF THE CROATIAN 
PEASANT PARTY in Jugoslavia, is reported to 
have stated at the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Council in Prague lately, that 
a customs union or economic understanding 
among Danube States is the basis of their 
independence. The only alternative for 
Yugoslavia, he said, was a customs union 
with Germany. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN OIL 
LAW controversy has been made final and 
complete through publication in Mexico on 
March 28 of the regulations making prac- 
tical application of the amendments ap- 
proved by Congress last December. 

Briefly, the regulations sustain the point 
of view taken by the United States Govern- 
ment in support of Americans’ oil rights, but 
they also affect other foreign oil companies, 
chiefly British and Dutch, who have exten- 
sive holdings. 


THE NEW SUBWAY RECENTLY OPENED IN 
Tokyo, JAPAN, is said to combine the best 
features of those in New York, London, and 
Paris with a few innovations of its own. It 
is the first underground transportation sys- 
tem in Asia. 


THE HONDURAN-GUATEMALAN BOUNDARY 
MIxep COMMISSION, created to define a pro- 
visional boundary between those two States, 
was organized on April 12. The United 
States used its good offices to promote a 
settlement of this dispute, as announced by 
the State Department on March 20, and 
Secretary Kellogg appointed Roy T. Davis, 
American minister to Costa Rica, to head 
the mixed commission. A message of grati- 
tude to the United States was sent by the 
Honduran and Guatemalan presidents of 
their commissions on April 12. 


A CHAIR OF SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
has recently been organized in Yale Uni- 
versity. This act is looked upon as an im- 
portant step in Spanish-American under- 
standing, since it gives the literature of 
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South and Central America a prominent 
place in the Spanish Department. 


THE ARBITRATION OF THE QUESTION as to 
the sovereignty over the island of Las 
Palmas, submitted to arbitration by the 
United States and the Netherlands in 1925, 
was decided in favor of Holland on April 2, 
1928. Prof. Max Huber, a Swiss statesman, 
acted as arbitrator. The island is a small 
one lying between the Dutch East Indies and 
the Philippines. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION will meet 
this summer in Berlin, opening its sessions 
on Thursday, August 23. The Council met 
at Prague, in the House of Representatives, 
on April 2, 1928. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH PEACE CONGRESS, Or- 
ganized by the Bureau International de la 
Paiz, with headquarters at Geneva, will meet 
this year in Warsaw, June 25-29. 


FOREIGN MINORITIES AND THE TREATMENT 
of its citizens by another State are no part 
of the business of the State Department of 
the United States, said an official of that de- 
partment orally on April 7. This was in 
answer to the request by Representative 
Cellar, of New York, that the department 
withhold its approval of a loan to Rumania, 
as a protest against that country’s treat- 
ment of religious minorities. 


ALBRECHT DUERER WAS HONORED by the 
city of Nuremberg, the Bavarian State and 
the German Republic on April 6. Flags, 
flowers, and simple memorial services 
honored the memory of this great German 
painter, etcher, and engraver, on the anni- 
versary of his death, which took place in 
1528. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED THAT SINCE THE EXPUL- 
SION from the Communist Party in Russia 
of Trotsky and one hundred other members, 
last December, the Central Committee has 
expelled 916 other “incorrigible Trotskyists.” 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Roap CoNnGREssES will be invited by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to meet in Washington in 
1930. Thus, for the first time, the leading 
highway engineers, economists, and adminis- 
trators of the world will meet in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Road building has for 
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centuries been a science in Europe, but it is 
believed that the utility of* highway trans- 
portation can best be observed in the United 
States. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., HAS GIVEN the 
sum of $2,000,000 for an international re- 
search library at Geneva. The Library 
Planning Committee, under the presidency of 
M. Scialoja of Italy, has decided to erect a 
building separate from the new Palace of 
Nations, already under way, to make the 
library as accessible to the public as pos- 
sible. Two-fifths of the money donated will 
be used in construction and the remaining 
three-fifths will be retained as an endow- 
ment 


SevEN PaN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS — the 
United States, Panama, Argentina, Colom- 
bia, Haiti, Salvador, and Venezuela—were 


designated by the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union, on April 4, for repre- 
sentation on the International Commission 
of Women. It will be the business of this 
commission to study the civil and political 
status of women, and to recommend to the 
next Pan-American congress measures look- 
ing to their equality with men before the 
law. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ITALY APPROVED, early 
in April, the agreement previously made be- 
tween France and Spain regarding the Tan- 
gier Zone. This agreement gave Spain con- 
trol over the police of Tangier and of the 
international zone surrounding the city. 
Some weeks were spent in considering var- 
ious demands of Italy, most of which are 
now satisfactorily met. 


THe SECRETARY OF STATE APPOINTED John 
K. Caldwell, the Department’s narcotic ex- 
pert, and Pinckney Tuck, American consul 
at Geneva, to attend, as unofficial observers, 
the League of Nations’ Advisory Committee 
on Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, meet- 
ing on April 12 at Geneva. Mr. Kellogg has 
already made arrangements with varicus for- 
eign governments for exchange of informa- 
tion about the illicit international traffic in 
narcotics. 


A GERMAN FILM ON MarTIN LUTHER, hav- 
ing passed a censorship committee made up 
of Lutheran and Roman Catholic church 
representatives, has, after receiving a few 
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cuts, been released for exhibition through- 
out Germany. 


THE NATIONALISTS OF CHINA have reached 
an agreement with the United States cover- 
ing all points in dispute regarding the Nan- 
king outrages over a year ago. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR ARBITRATION TREATIES 
were announced by the Department of State 
with Austria and Hungary on March 23; 
with Czechoslovakia on March 27, the 
Netherlands on March 30, and with Switzer- 
land on April 2. The last named is the fif- 
teenth arbitration treaty of its kind between 


the United States and a foreign country. 
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Teena 
YEAR-BOOK ON COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN 
THE UNITED States. American Arbitra- 
tion Association Pp. 1142 and index. 


Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. Price, $7.50. 


Arbitration in the settlement of commer- 
cial disputes has much to teach those who 
seek for arbitration between nations. The 
former has already risen from dream to 
reality, and it is now true that the Ameri- 
can business public is overwhelmingly in 
favor of such methods of settlement for com- 
mercial disputes. 

This year-book is the first of its kind in 
the United States. It tells how arbitration 
can be secured in various trades, what it 
will be likely to cost, and explains the rules 
laid down to govern the decision. The chap- 
ters on the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the local chambers of 
commerce reveal the long steps already 
taken toward the reign of justice in economic 
relationships. 


WE AND THE Wort. By William C. Red- 
field. Pp. 194 and index. Silver Burdett 
and Co. 


Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, 
1915-1919, has here written a small supple- 
mentary reader in geography for the use of 
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schools. It is attractively printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tones of photo- 
graphs. The book presents, in an interest- 
ing way, many surprising details of our 
commercial and industrial relations with 
other parts of the world. The chapters 
treat of the sources of all sorts of domestic 
articles known to children, from the family 
shoes and buttons, to shellac, camphor and 
foodstuffs. 

Such a book ought, as the author hopes 
it will, help children to appreciate other 
countries and our mutual dependence, thus 
contributing somewhat to the ultimate peace 
of the world. 


Hetmer. By Maud Howe 
110. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Price, $1.50. 


Lorvp ByYRon’s 
Elliott. Pp. 
Boston, 1927. 


This is an odd little book. It contains a 
bit about the connection of Lord Byron with 
the Greek War of Independence of 1821-30, 
especially of his death, in 1824. More about 
Surgeon Samuel Gridley Howe and his later 
enthusiastic labors for Greek liberty. The 
greater portion of the book, however, is a 
narrative of the expedition to Greece, in 
1926, of Dr. Howe’s daughter, Maud Howe 
Elliott, and her presentation to that country 
of the heimet which Byron had had made 
for himself and which Dr. Howe later bought. 
The helmet had, for a generation and more, 
been kept in the Howe’s home in America, a 
memento of the cause to which both Byron 
and Dr. Howe had consecrated their efforts 
many years ago. 

The intimate little diary and descriptions 
of persons and places in Greece, which Mrs. 
Elliott kept during her trip, lends particular 
interest to the book. The story of the helmet 
itself makes an unusual story thread, link- 
ing together the Greece of the 1820's and of 
the 1920’s. That country becomes very real 
before the reader lays down the volume. 


INTERNATIONAL Civics. By Pitman B. Potter 
and Roscoe L. West. Pp. 307 and index. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. 


This attractive, illustrated text-book is ex- 
cellent in plan and scope. There is an evi- 
dent desire to keep its statements unpartisan, 
in spite of the fact that the authors are 
strong backers of the League of Nations, to 
which they allot a large amount of space. 
There is no treatment at all of the many 
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and important regional agreements outside 
the League. They have, too, the European 
idea that international peace will have to be 
“enforced” by some sanction other than pub- 
lic opinion. There is too much bias for a 
text-book. And yet it makes a strong appeal 
to students to read and study international 
questions in order that our citizenry may 
be ready to speak when necessary. 

Much in the book is instructive and in 
every way excellent. This is particularly 
true of the analysis of the methods of our 
own Department of State; of the functions of 
conferences and the importance of interna- 
tional law. The Pan American Union and 
the Interparliamentary Union are _ not 
mentioned. There should be texts upon in- 
ternational civics. We find this good in many 
ways, but better might be written by men 
who grasp the significance of peculiarly 
American gifts to international relations. 


WuitHerR Democracy? By N. J. Lennes. Pp. 
364 and index. Harper & Bro., New York, 
1927. Price, $2.00. 


This speculative study, made by Professor 
Lennes, of the University of Montana, is in 
the scientific spirit, but its conclusions are 
astounding. The author traces the effects 
upon our society of some of the industrial 
and social forces now working upon it. He 
carefully avoids “leanings,” eschews all pas- 
sionate pleadings, and carefully examines 
the evidence. After proving that intelligence 
is inherited, after following the industrial 
evidence and other related questions, he con- 
cludes that equalizing opportunity tends to 
create hereditary occupational classes. 

This being so, many questions arise. Some 
of these he states in his final chapter as 
matter for further investigation. Do superior 
strains die out? What would a destructive 
revolution do to our stratified society? Others 
relate to the field of genetics. What about 
the gradual elimination of intelligent women 
because of the attraction of careers other 
than marriage? Will children continue to be 
born to intelligent parents or will the strain 
perceptibly become degraded? 

The field is full of grave possibilities if 
accepts the arguments of Professor 
In any case, his book is worth 


one 
Lennes. 
reading. 
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CovERING WASHINGTON. By Jd. Frederick 
Essary. Pp. 266 and index. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


The people who make news in Washington 
and the men who write it are all of interest 
to the country at large. Naturally, however, 
a great many intimate facts do not find their 
way into the news columns, and no cor- 
respondent writes all the news which he may 
gather about the men in his own craft. 

Mr. Essary, author of several books and 
Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, has had opportunities to learn much 
interesting recent history in Washington 
journalism and in government life. He gives 
us here a readable book, delightful to Wash- 
ingtonians and hardly less so to the rest of 
the country. 

First comes “Our Town,” with a delightful 
characterization of many of its customs and 
foibles. The greater number of chapters are 
taken up with chatty anecdotes about the 
correspondents and the great or the near- 
great with whom they have had encounters. 

The Supreme Court has a chapter, detail- 
ing its customs and traditions. Presidents, 
at home and abroad; diplomats and their 
daily doings, Congress on its personal side, 
hobbies and exploits of the Gridiron Club—all 
are treated and rich with anecdote. 

Altogether it is a delightful book, full of 
hitherto unwritten history and good for 
holiday or work-day reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Das GENFER PROTOKOLL. Von Dr. Hans Weh- 
berg. Pp. 189. Georg Stiltke, Berlin, 1927. 
Price, RM 5.— 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STupy OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Pitman B. Poiter. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 
580 and index. Century Co., New York, 
1928. 


Rest Day ON | 
New York Sabbath 
Committees, 1927. Price, $1.00. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEEKLY 
HuMAN WELFARE. 


ProsPects FoR Worip Unity. By William 
Stuart Howe. Pp. 256. Four Seas Co, — 
Boston, 1926. 


ESSENTIALS OF INTERNATIONAL Pusiic LAW © 
AND ORGANIZATION. By Amos S. Hershey. 
Revised edition. Pp. 742 and index. Mac ~ 
millan, New York 1927. 








